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Literature 
Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology * 


AMONG the various departments of the scientific founda- 
tion laid by Smithson, none is doing more immediately useful 
work than the Bureau of Ethnology. It is the aim of Major 
Powell and his band of assistants to rescue from oblivion 
the tongues, manners, customs, myths and art-works of 
the old inhabitants of North America. Some of the Major’s 
aides are in the field, while others are at Washington digest- 
ing the materials brought together. The men at field-work 
are sometimes fixed at the office, and the office-workers go 
out to active field-duty. As may be imagined, the report of 
the Director is a small part of one of the handsome tomes 
issued by Government and formally addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian. In less than a hundred pages, 
which serve as preface, Major Powell reviews the work that 
has been accomplished and undertaken during a given time, 
Then come five or six hundred pages of ‘accompanying pa- 
pers ’ in earnest of the Director’s remarks. The fifth report 
(1883-4), for example, has a monograph, by Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas, on the mounds used by Indians in the Northern 
States for burials. The writer’s continued activity may be 
noted in the next Report (1884-5), where he gives a very 
useful estimate of the position we are in as regards the Maya 
written language of Yucatan, which has come down to us in 
a number of charts, codices, calendars and other manuscripts. 
Great proficiency in reading this peculiar sign- and sound- 
writing has been claimed by some students of the Maya past, 
and the most startling facts in the history of portions of 
Yucatan have been given as the result of deciphering these 
and other Maya monuments. Prof. Thomas is so cautious 
in his estimates of what is clear in this writing, that 
the reader is likely to accept English versions with some 
skepticism. Two separately published monographs by 
the Professor treat of the problem of the Ohio mounds, 
and seek to establish the needlessness of assuming in regard 
to them that a people at a higher grade of civilization than 
the Indians must have built them. Another paper in much 
the same line of thought treats specifically of the circula, 
square and octagonal earthworks of Ohio. Prof. Thomas 
finds that the great age attributed to these curious remains 
is not based on adequate data. He says:— 

That it was a custom among the Indians north and south to 
build circular inclosures and forts is fully attested by history ; it is 

also known that some of the Indian forts in the northern section 
were polygonal, especially those built by Iroquois tribes. Thereis, 
therefore, nothing in the form or arrangement that is inconsistent 
with Indian ideas and usages. On the other hand, there is nothing 
in their form or construction consistent.with the idea that their con- 
ception is due to European influence. 
The effigy mounds are also supposed to be the work of the 
same tribes found in North America by the whites, but they 
are said to be intended for a different purpose from the 
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conical burial mounds; what that purpose is must remain.a 
conjecture for some time to come, though Prof. Putnam, in 
a recent number of 7he Century, argues again in favor of a 
worship of the serpent at the famous Serpent-Mound. 

Important to the history of the United States as well as 
to ethnology is the essay on the Cherokees, by Mr. Charles 
C. Royce. Two maps are of help in following the treaties, 
the violations of treaties, the wars and new conventions 
which accompanied the driving of the Cherokees westward 
to their present seats, where they have increased in numbers 
and strength to a point never reached before. Another 
admirable study is by Dr. Washington Mathews, on the Na- 
vajoes, to which he adds a piece of Navajo literature still in 
It is the 
story of Reared-among-the-Mountains—a most valuable ad- 
dition to our scanty stock of semi-religious epics belonging 
to the Indians. ‘The Religious Life of the Zufii Child,’ 
by Mrs. Tilly E. Stevenson, opens a fresh chapter in the 
study of our aboriginal population, for it introduces us to 
the ceremonies whereby the parents seek to impress on 
the infant mind the ideas of mythology which seem to 
them the most needful to be preserved. And here one 
should note the colored plates, which not only give one an 
idea of the ability of the Navajoes and Zufiis to communi- 
cate thoughts to others in a graphic way, but some measure 
of their art, notably their eye for color. 

The honors of the Sixth Annual Report (1884-5) are di- 
vided between Mr. William H. Holmes and Dr. Franz 
Boas. The former has made special studies of the pottery 
and textile art of various Indian peoples. The province of 
Chiriqui near the Isthmus has always been noted for its 
goldsmith work, but the remains of the Chiriquis in less 
valuable materials are even more curious. Mr. Holmes 
considers the whole group of objects, including musical in- 
struments and pictures on rocks. In another monograph 
he calls attention to the beauty, variety and skill of Indian 
weavers and straw-plaiters, with special note of the color- 
sense displayed. It may be said in passing that he is a most 
accomplished painter in water-colors, and has better quali- 
fications than the ordinary archeologist for such research as 
this. The report of Dr. Franz Boas on the central Eskimos 
is useful in many ways. There can be little doubt that the 
skraelings found by the Norse discoverers of northerly Amer- 
ica were Eskimos. These people are certainly not of Indian 
race; they are distinctly nearer in tongue, color and build to 
the peoples of Asia, and to some that remain in Europe more 
or less submerged by other peoples. Yet they seem to have 
kept by themselves under the Polar Circle without emigrat- 
ing southward. What may surprise the reader is the com- 
paratively high level of intelligence among these Eskimos, 
notwithstanding the filthy habits, strange superstitions and 
immoral festivals which distinguish them. This volume of 
the Report has also two large loose maps which may be used 
to locate the scattered families of the Eskimo. In fine, it 
may be said that every page of the two Reports is instruct- 
ive, and that the series of which they are part do the greatest 
honor to the Director and his aides as well as to a govern- 
ment enlightened enough to authorize their publication. 





“The Bookworm” * 

A TRULY fascinating cyclopzdia of oddities is this second 
volume of the anonymous edition—or rather poly-onymous, 
for there are many names—of ‘ The Bookworm ’ treas- 
ury, which is a sort of combination of Disraeli’ 's ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,’ the ‘ Philobiblon ’ and the ‘ Booklovers’ 
Library.’ In it are hundreds of curious things about title- 
pages, prefaces, early black-book illustrations, bookbinding, 
trade sales, old directories, the eccentricities and occupa- 
tions of literary celebrities, Americana, and the Thousand 
and One Nights of amusing and entertaining anecdote. 
Here are Dame Berners’ ‘ Fysshynge wyth an Angle’ in its 
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pictured title-page, and the elaborate title- ~pages of Cover- 
dale’s and Cranmer’s Bibles; all about the Elzevirs and the 
true and false ‘ sphere’ by which the authentic may be dis- 
tinguished from the spurious in their precious editions; 
epigrams, squibs and ‘ ballades’ on books innumerable; and 
here, on page 278, are some charming verses on ‘ How to 
Bind One’s Books,’ taken from Tue Critic. The book- 
worms of yesterday and to-day; John Newberg and the 
great Mr. Quaritch; book-borrowers, old newspapers, and 
chained books; Swiftiana and reminiscences of Goldsmith; 
publishing in Italy; ‘ poetry wholesale and retail,’ and the 
Bentley. Boyle controversy, supply delectable pages to this 
ever-changing and delightful miscellany, whose divisions are 
seldom more than a page or two in length, and whose quaint 
wisdom and out-of the-way knowledge are infinite. 

There is pleasant chat on Bewick the engraver, on Henry 
Grattan’s library, on early theatrical documents and on old 
cyclopedias. Chinese books and old catalogues contribute 
another dish of ‘Salad for the Solitary’ (a book of Mr. 
Frederick Saunders’s persistently attributed by other cata- 
logues to Dr. Doran). Dedications, booksellers’ signs, un- 
known or ignored Tennysoniana, spelling-books, chap- 
books, and booklets; Oriental bookworms and biblio-klepto- 
maniacs (a/ias book-thieves); the Mazarin Bible, and liter- 
ary anachronisms, brighten up other alcoves and corners of 
this rubicund volume, which is as varied as a French dinner 
and as jolly as Pickwick. Every page or two is scattered 
with pictures and artist’s doings, notes on Albert Direr, the 
‘Bloody Journal,’ the ‘ possibilities of calligraphy,’ poems by 
Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson, and Barry Cornwall to ‘My 
Books’ (or other people’s), and old Nathaniel Bailey, the 
Seventh-Day Baptist who compiled the first systematic Eng- 
lish Dictionary sixty years before Sam Johnson's. Book- 
plates and their mottoes an agreeably discussed, and so is 
Drayton’s Polyolbion and the Authorized Version (George 
Saintsbury speaking rather contemptuously of the Revised 
Version, and comparing it to Davenant’s ‘ improved Shakes- 
peare’!). In short, every imaginable chink and cranny 
where book-dust or booklore could lodge is daintily dusted 
and made to yield up its contribution to the bookworm who 
goes mousing and drowsing around in odd corners. 

They dwell in the odour of camphor, 
They stand in a Sherraton shrine, 

= are ‘ warranted early editions,’ 
ese worshipful books of mine. 


Bishop Simpson * 

BisHop MATTHEW Simpson, a Methodist by name, was a 
man whom any denomination would have been glad to own 
and enroll. He was cne of those men of the church uni- 
versal who know the secrets of the human heart, and who 
master their kind both by the magic of their voices and the 
inductive power of their personality. Beginning life as a 
lawyer, he drifted into the ministry, and was not long in find- 
ing out the marvellous persuading powers of the human voice. 
All his days he studied language and the power of expres- 
sion, while keenly observant of man and his ways. His 
power over audiences was that of a master of the harp who 
needs only his instrument to create his environment. To 
Matthew Simpson, that harp was the human heart, and he 
was the masterful player. Wherever he went, he evoked the 
music of holy, consecrated, active life. A traveller, a scholar, 
a man of affairs, a patriot whose intensity of conviction 
calls up the symbol of an incandescent arc of electric fire, 
a friend of Lincoln, and of all humanity whatever its out- 
ward integument, Matthew Simpson was one of the mighty 
figures in the generation of Americans just passed away. 

He has found an appreciative and sympathetic biographer 
in Prof. George R. Crooks, D.D., who has already edited and 
published a volume of his sermons, The first chapter is auto- 
biographic and is—as none will allow more cheerfully than 


° ® Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson. me George R. Crooks, (Sold by subscrip- 
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Dr. Crooks—the most interesting one in the book; very 
- close to the first, however, in value. and charm is the tenth 
chapter, on ‘ Bishop Simpson’s Theory of Preaching,’ on 
which we imagine the biographer has spent much time and 
care. As astudent, a lawyer, college professor, college presi- 
dent, matured orator, bishop and general ecclesiastic, and 
patriot, he is depicted in these pages with clearness and 
in vivid detail. With graphic power and practised pen Dr. 
Crooks has performed a work that will please first the 
Methodist:, and next the large number of admirers of the 
great preacher in other folds. A list of Bishop Simpson’s 
published works, his inaugural address delivered in 1840, 
and another on the Centenary of American Methodism, in 
1866, are given in the appendix; but why did so practical 
a man as Dr. Crooks omit an index? 


“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies” * 

A GREAT MANY people think of Mr. Whistler as‘an ec- 
centric old person with pretensions to ever-blooming youth 
and an undefined position as a painter. A Mr. Sheridan 
Ford, in ‘The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,’ has done 
these people a service by collecting and publishing, without 
Mr. Whistler’s consent, a number of the letters and sayings 
of the latter gentleman, which can but give an impression of 
an uncommonly sprightly though inconsequential intellect. 
Years ago the critics began to rate Mr. Whistler about his 
paintings, and, later, he began to retaliate. The warfare 
which has been carried on ever since has been full of amus- 
ing incidents. The Ruskin trial was practically turned by 
him into a symposium on ‘finish’ in art. Being called to 
task for misquoting, in his pamphlet, the critic of the Zimes, 
he replies that the Lord will forgive him for garbling Tom 
Taylor's writing. He quarrels with Seymour Hayden, his 
brother-in-law. He impales Mr. Harry Quilter, another art- 
critic of the Zimes, for calling a water-color ‘an oil-paint- 
ing’; and when the critic takes the house of which he was 
dispossessed, he calls on the ‘ Society for the Preservation 
of Beautiful Buildings’ to turn him out. He sends tele- 
grams to Oscar Wilde in America, approving his knee- 
breeches and his epigrams; but afterwards quarrels with 
him and calls him the ‘fattest of offenders’ in plagiarism. 
Mr. Wilde, having repeated some of Mr. Whistler’s animad- 
versions, is accused of stealing hisownscalp. Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, another critic, is ‘one of the wounded’ in this 
merry war. Mr. Val. Prinsep, A.R.A., is ‘this honest As- 
sociate.’ From his letters to Mr. Theodore Child it might 
be supposed that Mr. Whistler had studied English chiefly 
in Billingsgate, but certain phrases leave no doubt that he 
is acquainted with at least one English classic: he has evi- 
dently formed his style upon that of Ancient Pistol. His 
liveliness is, however, beyond question, and if one can en- 
joy persiflage, he will find this little paper-covered volume 
one of the most amusing books of the season. 


Gosse’s ‘‘ Robert Browning: Personalia” + 


‘RoBerRT BROWNING: PERSONALIA’ is a little book de- 
lightful in itself and likely to prove invaluable to the his- 
torian of the great poet who has so recently gone from us. 
It consists of two separate magazine articles: one, ‘The 
Early Career of Robert Browning: 1812-1846’ ; the other, 

‘Personal Impressions.’ The former is reproduced from 
The Century for December, 1881; the latter from Zhe Mew 
Review for January, 1890. In our sketch of Mr. Browning's 
career, apropos of his death, last December, we relied upon 
the Century article for the facts in his early life; and with 
Mr. Gosse’s approval we republished in January his article 
in The New Review. His publication of the two papers in 
book form is due to the suggestion of the American house 
that issues this little tome; and every admirer of Browning's 
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will be grateful to the publishers for their initiative in the 
matter, and for the attractive shape in which they have put 
the thing upon the market. Ina modest preface, Mr. Gosse 
tells how ‘The Early Career’ came to be written. Ten 
years ago the reading world was unacquainted with the 
facts of the poet's life, and would probably have remained 
so till his death, had not a biographical sketch, ‘ mainly fabu- 
lous,’ reached him through the post. ‘If you wish to take 
down some notes of my life,’ he exclaimed to Mr. Gosse, 
who had repeatedly asked permission to do so, ‘I am will- 
ing to give you all the help I can; I am tired of this tangle 
of facts and fancies.’ The opportunity was eagerly seized, 
and ‘for about a month, at stated intervals, for a couple of 


hours at a time, I sat at his study table, while he perambu- — 


lated, and I jotted rapidly down the notes of his conversa- 
tion.” The resultant mass of ‘ facts, gossip and opinion,’ 
put into some rough order and submitted to the poet for 
revision, underwent a process of winnowing which, while 
freeing it of chaff, robbed it also of some valuable grains of 
wheat, but left it the only authentic account of the first 
thirty-four years of Browning’s life. Of the other article. 
embodying the writer’s impressions of the poet's personal 
characteristics, Mr. Gosse well says:—‘ If such notes as 
these are to have any permanent value, they must be re- 
corded before the imagination has had time to play tricks 
with the memory.’ The notes he offers have this vital 
merit. An agreeable portrait of Browning—a familiar one, 
showing him as he looked in middle life—is the booklet’s 
frontispiece; and as an epilogue are printed some verses by 
Ronsard which the poet loved and often repeated. 





Recent Fiction 
A CAPITAL STORY of Spanish American life is ‘Los Ceritos.’ 
The ranche of that name was supposed to be government land, and 
by long occupancy the squatters upon it believed that they had 
established a claim upon their holdings. But an owner turns up, 
and the Spanish and American farmers are turned out, with threats 
and picturesque preparations for a miniature war. The actors in 
these events have also their several stories skilfully woven into the 
general woof. Tremaine-the wealthy proprietor, hopelessly puzzled 
about the rights and wrongs of his position and determined only 
to follow his own will; Juan Castro, the grotesque ring-leader of 
the squatters ; the padre, with an old-time love affair on his con- 
science ; and, above all, Carmelita, daughter of the bandit Joaquin 
Murietta, and the padre’s pupil, a bold and fanciful creation, keep 
the reader's interest alive at all times. Then there are a mysterious 
penitent, shut up in the crumbling hacienda of the Cordovas of 
Lindavista; her hostess, in red satin patched with muslin; the 
bearded gamblers, the fat and poverty-stricken Mexican women, 
the vaqueros, the rancheros, the hijas and the muchachitas, the 
cafions, the redwood forests, the California flowers. Bats smoke 
cigarettes, and Carmelita rides a bare-backed mustang bare- 
legged. The author, Gertrude Franklin Atherton, writes a some- 
what florid but vigorous style, which comports with her subject. 
‘She manages to make expressive the Spanish-Californian-English 
dialect which most of her characters speak. ($1. John W. Lovell 
Co.) 





TO ENTER the same field traversed in some of Hawthorne’s 
daintiest sketches, in some of Mrs. Stoddard’s most vigorous chap- 
ters, and demonstrate a right to remain in it is given to but few of 
the many who make the attempt. Among these few we would put 
Sarah Orne Jewett, whose ‘ Tales of New England ’ are, for close- 
ness of observation at least, not unworthy to be compared with 
the best that has been done in her way. There is an art, too, of 
which the reader is unconscious—until all is said—in the way in 
which she presents the slight happenings of some quiet neighbor- 
hood, —an art which is not mannered, though it is distinctly that of 
the ‘ New England school.’ ‘The Delham Ladies’ grow upon us 
little by little, and we come to know them well while they are 
blundering in the choice of a false front. Miss Tempy is intro- 
duced to us as a corpse, and we carry away a memory of a living 
woman. Nancy Lane’s hard lot in ‘Marsh Rosemary’ is lightened 
to us as to herself by the slight humorous touches which bring out, 
not too prominently, the character of her good-for-nothing husband 
Jerry smiles to himself and waves his hat in anticipation of his easy 
victory the hot day he drops in on Ann Floyd and captures her. 
heart; and, as he dozes in the grass under sentence of banishment, 
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while the measuring worms make havoc in the currant-bushes, he 
chuckles over the adventures yet in store for him. Nancy, when 
she discovers his infidelity, leaves him in peace with his new wife 
and partly consoles herself with thinking over the good stories he 
used to tell her on winter evenings before the fire. It is only now 
and then that a situation strikes us as picturesque while we are 
reading of it, like that in ‘A White Heron’ when Sylvia sees the 


. world from the top of the great pine-tree, ‘like a main-mast to the 


voyaging earth.’ More often we jog along by hedgerow and grey 
farm to find at the end that some exquisite bit of nature has made 
a lodgment in our memory. The dark blue cover and neat press- 
work of the Riverside Aldine Series just suit these tales, being 
like them serviceable not for a day but for a lifetime. ($1. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 





A DYING Anglo-Indian general of bad reputation entrusts to 
Col. Middleton the brown bag containing a fortune in emeralds, 
rubies and diamonds, the loot of a lifetime. The Colonel is going 
home on leave, and he is to deliver the jewels to Mr. Ralph Dan- 
vers, whose mother had been an old flame of the General’s. Ralph’s 
fiancée is to wear them on her wedding-day. ‘The Danvers 
Jewels’ several times narrowly miss being stolen while in Col. 
Middleton’s possession. They have a strong attraction for some 
person or persons unknown, who are as little scrupulous about the 
means they employ to possess themselves of them as was the dead 
Sir John. But they reach the hands of their intended owner, who 
locks them up over night in a desk in his father’s library. In the 
morning they are gone. No one but members of the family and 
guests knew of their disposition. Suspicions fall on Ralph’s brother 
Charles, who is something of a scapegrace, and on a Mr. Carr, a 
friend of the Colonel’s; but both are proven innocent. In the 
midst of the turmoil Ralph’s bride disappears, and is found some 
hours later crushed in a railway accident with the stolen jewels on 
her person. For the explanation the reader is referred to the vol- 
ume which contains, in a sequel, the further adventures of ‘ Sir 
Charles Danvers.’ (40 cts. Harper & Bros.) 





AN UNPRACTISED but no clumsy hand has written ‘ Love in the 
Tropics.’ The story is like many which delighted our youth: of a 
shipwrecked sailor and a savage maiden, beautiful, dark-skinned, 
modest and unembarrassed with no costume save an apron of native 
cloth. The idyllic life of fishing, bathing, love-making in coral caves 
and cocoanut groves is described without, we dare say, much actual 
knowledge or realizing imagination, but with a certain simple 
elegance which has its charm. Incidents are few and not unduly 
exciting even when, towards the end, Narounya falls wounded by 
an arrow shot by a discarded lover of her own folk. ($1. J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 





Minor Notices 

THE VALUABLE WORK of Mr. B. F. De Costa, on ‘ The Pre- 
Columbian Discovery of America by the Northmen,’ which ex- 
cited much interest when it first appeared, more than twenty years 
ago, but has long been out of print, is now put forth by the author 
in a second and improved edition. Coming at a favorable juncture, 
it will doubtless attract even more attention than it received on its 
first publication. Its chief, though by no means its only merit, is 
that it gives the passages in the Icelandic Sagas relating to the dis- 
covery, in a literal translation, with careful explanatory notes. The 
reader is thus enabled to judge for himself of the probable authen- 
ticity of the narratives, and to form his own opinion on the points 
most in dispute—namely, the precise localities on the North Ameri- 
can coasts to which these narratives refer. That Leif Ericson and 
his comrades and successors actually visited these coasts is abun- 
dantly proved by this testimony ; but the places where they landed, 
and at one time made a stay of three years, remain undetermined, 
in spite of much acute reasoning on the subject by the author and 
others. This circumstance need not surprise us when we consider 
that the exact place where the French explorer, Cartier, spent the 
winter on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, so late as 1541, re 
mained in doubt, in the face of his own careful description, until it 
was settled, a few years ago, by the discovery of his astrolabe, which 
he lost on the spot. Some equally decisive evidence—some imple- 
ment, inscription, or other relic,—may yet be discovered, even after 
the lapse of nine hundred years, and establish the precise spot 
where the Norse adventurers put up their wooden booths, and 
whence they were driven by the hostile natives. Albany: Joel 
Munson’s Sons..——IN A PAMPHLET, ‘revised from Zhe Mew 
England Historical and Genealogical Register for April 1890,’ and 
entitled ‘Ancient Norumbega; or, The Voyages of Simon Ferdi- 
nando and John Walker to the Penobscot River, 1579-1580,’ Mr. 
De Costa gives some curious extracts from ancient documents, de- 
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signed to show that ‘the region of Norumbega’ was the present 
State of Maine, and that, in particular, the ‘ Norumbega River ’ was 
the Penobscot. This, also, is a matter in controversy, of which we 
have probably not heard the last. 


THE SUBJECT treated in the elaborate work of Prof. Patrick Ged- 
des and Mr. J. Arthur Thomson on ‘ The Evolution of Sex’ is not, 
as might be supposed, one of those studies which owe their origin to 
the recent discussion of the doctrine of evolution. Drelincourt, an 
author of the last century, was able even then to bring together on 
this subject no less than 262 hypotheses which he considered 
‘groundless.’ Blumenbach, who followed him, humorously re- 
marked that nothing was more certain than that Drelincourt’s own 
hypothesis was the 263d. Our authors, in their turn, pitilessly add 
Biumenbach’s theory and several others tothe list. They modestly 
remark that they do not claim that their owm:‘ generalization’ has 
received its ‘final form’; but they venture to think that ‘future de- 
velopments of the theory of sex can only differ in degree, and not 
in kind, from that now suggested.’ This, however, is for the future 
of science, with its endless surprises, to determine. Of the nature 
of this generalization, which is carefully wrought out through three 
hundred closely printed pages, abounding in recondite facts and 
subtle deductions, it would be impossible in a few lines to give any 
adequate statement. Those who are interested in the subject will 
consult the work itself. Its chief drawback is its dry and hard 
style. The authors belong to the too common class of scientific 
men whose talent for research and for deduction is not seconded 


by an equal capacity for lucid expression. ($1.25. Scribner & 
Welford.) 


A LITTLE VOLUME of some seventy pages, entitled ‘Giordano 
Bruno, Philosopher and Martyr: Two Addresses’ gives in a brief 
compass an interesting account of the life and opinions of the noted 
Italian skeptical author, who was burnt alive by the Papal authori- 
ties in the year 1600, and was honored in 1889 by a statue in the 
same city, erected ‘in full view of the Vatican windows.’ This 
event, with its singularly dramatic accompaniments, has aroused a 
curiosity respecting the character and doctrines of Bruno, which the 
present publication is intended to satisfy. The ‘two addresses’ 
composing it were delivered before the Contemporary Club of Phila- 
delphia by two of its scholarly members, Dr. D. G. Brinton and 
Mr. Thomas Davidson. The former presents an outline of Bruno’s 
biography, with a description of his principal works, and an 
analysis of the doctrines maintained in them; while the latter seeks 
to trace these doctrines back to their sources in the works of 
earlier writers, and to show the main principles which Bruno had 
deduced from their teachings, and on which he had built his own pe- 
culiar creed. Although a skeptic, he was anything but an atheist. 
In his view, doubt was the beginning of wisdom and the only way 
to certainty. In the pithy words of Dr. Brinton,‘ The churches 
have ever cried, “ Believe, and ye shall be saved”; Bruno taught, 
“Doubt, and ye shall know.”’ ‘ Bruno’s fundamental idea,’ 
adds Mr. Davidson, ‘was that of a God-informed, God-governed 
universe, a universe embodying power, wisdom and love, a universe 
essentially accessible to the human consciousness, partially now 
and progressively with the progress of that consciousness. This, as 
opposed to the notion of a God-bereft universe, in disfavor with an 
inscrutable God, was the thought which temporarily succumbed on 
the Campo de’ Fiori in 1600, and rose again, let us hope, to ever- 
lasting triumph on the same spot in 1889." Both addresses, though 
perhaps somewhat overwrought in style—as is natural in eulogies 
called forth as these were,—are able and thoughtful productions, 
well deserving of study. (75 cts. Philadelphia: David McKay.) 


Mr. S. DANA HORTON has published a volume on ‘Silver in 
Europe,’ which, however, is not exactly what its title might lead 
one to suppose, It opens with an account of the Paris monetary 
congress of 1889, and in the appendix“brief notice is taken of some 
earlier meetings of a similar character, while a few extracts are 
given from the report of the English royal commission on gold 
and silver, made in 1888. There are also a few pages on the 
change that has taken place to a certain extent in the views of 
some English thinkers and business men as to the desirability of 
silver money. But the greater part of the book is occupied with 
discussions by Mr. Horton himself, setting forth his views on the 
subject of bimetallic money, with replies to various monometallists. 
He gives also the replies he sent to the royal commission, in an- 
swer to a series of questions proveended by them and addressed 
to various financial writers of eminence in different parts of the 
world, It would be out of place here to enter on any discussion of 
the merits of his arguments; much more so to discuss the question 
of bimetallism itself. But Mr. Horton is well knawn as one of the 
ablest of the advocates of international bimetallism, and whatever 
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he says on the subject is worthy of attention on the part of those 
interested in the question, He notes with pleasure the changes 
favorable to silver money that have taken place in English public 
opinion, but evidently thinks that the settlement of the controversy 
is still along way off. Just now, when the question has again 


become prominent in this country, Mr. Horton’s book is timely. 
($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) 


‘THE ECONOMIC Basis of Protection,’ by Simon N. Patten, is 
an attempt to justify protectionism as a permanent national policy. 
In earlier times we were told by the advocates of the system that 
the protective tariff was only a temporary measure for the purpose 
of establishing manufactures, and that when they had become es- 
tablished, the tariff would no longer be required. But this argu- 
ment has ceased to be available, our manufactures being now es- 
tablished on a vast scale; and hence protectionists are obliged to 
adopt another line of defence. In this book, accordingly, we find 
Prof. Patten endeavoring to show that protectionism as a perma- 
nent policy is just what the country needs; but the variety of argu- 
ments heuses, and the confusion of thought that reigns throughout 
the book, indicate that he is rather at a loss what to say. He 
maintains that it is best for the American people to isolate them- 
selves as much as possible from the rest of the world, but gives no 
reason for thinking so. He charges free traders with wishing to 
maintain a statical, unprogressive state of society—a charge with- 
out any foundation in fact. He endeavors, but without success, to 
show that free trade raises the rent of land. In short, Prof. Pat- 
ton’s book, though evidently the result of considerable labor, is by 
no means so effective a plea for protectionism as is often met with 
in magazines and newspapers; and though it may interest the 
theorists on that side, it will not, in our opinion, have any influence 
on thinkers of opposite views, nor on practical men of either faith. 
($1. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


A NUMBER OF SOUTHERNERS have combined to present to 
the public certain views on the reconstruction policy of Congress 
and on its results, and have published their thoughts in a collection 
of essays entitled ‘ Why the Solid South?’ The work is edited by 
Hilary A. Herbert of Alabama, who also treats particularly of re- 
construction in his own State, while the other Southern States are 
dealt with successively by various other writers. The gist of the 
book is that*the South is solid because her people are afraid of 
Negro domination, from which they suffered so much in the days 
of the carpet-baggers, and are apprehensive that Congress will 
adopt some measure that will reéstablish that domination. Much 
space is occupied with accounts of the evil wrought under car- 
pet-bag rule, and every unprejudiced mind will admit that there is 
some justification for the course which the Southern whites have 
of late years pursued; yet every such mind will also see that 
the fault lay primarily with the Southern whites themselves. If 
when they met in convention after the War to reorganize their 
State governments, they had conferred the suffrage on the better 
portion of the colored men (say, on all those who could read and 
write), and had immediately provided an efficient system of free 
schools, there would have been no occasion for the measures after- 
wards adopted by Congress. But they showed no disposition to 
do justice to the colored men; and hence Congress felt obliged to 
do something in order to secure to the newly enfranchised race its 
equal rights. This is the root of the whole matter, and no mis- 
deeds of the Negroes themselves nor of their mischief-making. 
leaders should be allowed to obscure the fact. ($1.25. Baltimore: 
R. H. Woodward & Co.) 


THE PAPERS, written at various times, published in various 
places, and now assembled under the title ‘The Negro Question,’ 
by Mr. George W. Cable, the Northerner of Southern birth who 
avows himself ‘on the race question a Republican, on some others, 
a Democrat,’ are too well known to call for especial mention here. 
To the observer curious.as to the extraordinary chill of public sen- 
timent in the South toward one who in his earlier days was the 
hero and glory of Southern authorship, these sketches will afford 
an explanation of the phenomenon. No doubt the partisans, the 
philanthropists, the politicians in our community may rejoice in Mr. 
Cable's self-immolation for conscience’ sake. But the larger class 
of commonplace mortals—who, alas! must ever preponderate in 
human society—do not fail to pray for the day to come when the 
author may pass from under the pillar of this cloud of Negro cham- 
pionship, into the sunshine of pure romance where Nature intended 
him to bask. The world is full of reformers doing battle for the 
right, but there is only one Cable; and when month after month 
goes by without a story in our magazines from the pen that made 
‘Belles Demoiselles’ and ‘ Bonaventure,’ we have a right to pro- 
test against interruptions that bring about a state of things anal- 
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ogous to that described by the Governor of North Carolina to the 
Governor of South Carolina as ‘a long time between drinks.’ (75 
cts. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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ALL THAT WE do not know about the literary forms of the 
‘ prose- poem,’ so recently introduced to English readers under vari- 
ous dainty aspects, so long familiar to the lovers of French modern 
literature, is charmingly told by Mr. Howells in his prefatory para- 
graphs to one of the prettiest pieces of American book-making we 
ave seen for many a day. ‘Pastels in Prose,’ so styled by its 
compiler and translator, Mr. Stuart Merrill, is the exquisite little 
volume which to those unfamiliar with its contents in the original 
will prove a veritable cabinet of Sherraton’s device, on whost 
shelves of pure crystal are to be found ranged a host of pretty, 
frail, sheenful objects, fashioned by hands so delicate that ruder 
touches may not follow without danger to the whole. Many peo- 
ple to whom the subtle prose of Théodore de Banville in his 
‘Cameos’ and ‘ Magic-Lantern,’ of Catulle Mendés, of Charles 
Baudelaire, of Judith Gautier and other masters of this art, is un- 
known, will recall Coquelin’s matchless rendering, last year, of 
Daudet’s ‘M. le Sous-Préfét aux Champs ’—a prose-poem that 
brought into New York drawing-rooms the odor of violets crushed 
in the grass, and the sound of domertoeiis tinkled in the poet’s ear. 
A fair translation of this piece is. included among the ‘ Pastels in 
Prose’; and many of the selections are illustrated by graceful 
drawings from the pencil of Mr. Henry W. McVickar. ($1.25. 
Harper & Bros.) 





CUT DOWN upon the very threshold of matured and active man- 
hood and of a long and promising career, the death of Henry 
Woodfin Grady was a national calamity. His sudden decease 
awoke the sincerest lamentations all over the South. It called forth 
so many touching tributes in prose and verse, in private sorrow and 
in public manifestation, that there was felt a necessity for the per- 
manent expression of these, as well as a memorial of the man. 
More impressive, enduring and appropriate than masses of granite 
or marble is the memorial volume compiled by his associates on the 
Atlanta Constitution, and sent forth upon its mission. It is a 
handsome octavo of 628 pages, and in its front is set a likeness of 
the strong and gentle man, who in himself personified the new 
South. There are other illustrations, but the most valuable part 
of the book is the biography written by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris. 
After this are the best writings and speeches of the orator and the 
correspondent and editor. A sheaf of poems, accounts of memorial 
meetings, personal tributes, extracts from the Northern and Southern 
press, a chapter on the Atlanta Comstztution and its work while 
edited by Mr. Grady, and many letters and telegrams from persons 
of eminence, complete a portly volume which is sold in the interest 
of the bereaved family. The reader of this book cannot but be 
better, morally, for its perusal ; for in the body of Henry W. Grady 
there dwelt a soul of nobly generous proportions. We read here 
of his coming to New York after long and repeated failure, to make 
a new start, and giving a quarter to a boot-black—five cents for 
his work, and twenty for the privilege of talking with him, for hu- 
man sympathy’s sake. ($3. Cassell Pub’g Co.) 





THE TENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Archzological Institute of 
America promises the early publication of the first part of Mr. 
Bandelier’s work on the prehistoric conditions of the Southwestern 
Indian tribes. Work on the report of the investigations at Assos, 
Asia Minor, is going forward slowly. Reference is made to the 
work of the Philadelphia branch of the Institute at Nippur in Baby- 
lonia. The Institute hopes to raise a fund of $100,000 for the 
American School at Athens, more than half of that sum being 
already secured, and expects to increase its membership from 400 
to 1000. In an appendix, Dr. Alfred Emersen reviews the classical 
archeological work of the last ten years, the discoveries at Olympia, 
Pergamon, Assos, Myrina and on the platform of the Acropolis at 
Athens, the investigations of the American school in Ikaria, and 
the finds at Naukratis and in the Fayoum. Henry W. Haynes 
gives an account of ‘ Recent Progress in American Archeology,’ and 
1888-9 Bandelier of work in Arizona and New Mexico during 
I . 





‘ THE KING’s Son ; or, A Memoir of Billy Bray’ is a spirited biog- 
raphy of an odd character who spent his life at Cornwall, England. 
He was first a great sinner, not only of the sort known to theology, 
but in actual fleshly transgression and shortcoming. Turned about 
in his course of life (‘ converted ’), he kept the peculiar quality of hu- 
man nature infused in him, and was still eccentric or original, even 
as a Christian and pastor. Many of his sayings were witty and 


convincing, and as a preacher and builder of chapels he made his 
on his generation. Mr. F. W. Bourne has written the biog- 
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raphy of this converted Cornish miner, compiling it chiefly from 
Billy Bray's own memoranda. The present edition, revised and en- 
larged, is the twenty-eighth. (75 cts. Wilbur B. Ketcham.)—— 
‘ JEWISH DREAMS AND REALITIES’ is the title of a book fitly de- 
scriptive of its contents, which form a mélange of fancy and fact. 
‘Contrasted with Islamitic and Christian Claims ’ indicates the po- 
lemic character of the work. The author is Rabbi Henry Lliowizi, 


“who has also written an ‘ epic poem,’ a tragedy in five acts (‘ Herod’), 


and a drama (‘Joseph’), besides a book of travels. The author 
rambles through nearly three hundred pages, giving us miscella- 
neous talks on things Jewish, Christian and Mohammedan. The 
reading of it is likely to make a Christian more of a Christian, and 
a follower of Islam more of a Mohammedan than ever, while an 
Israelite, especially a devotee of the Talmud, may receive much edi- 
fication. The literary value of the work is not very high, nor its 
form very winning. ($2. 1845 North 18th Street, Philadelphia.) 





PRoF. DAVID MassoNn’s edition of the writings of De Quincey 
is growing rapidly. The sixth volumeis devoted to Historical Essays 
and Researches. Most of the papers belong to what Bacon called 
the literature of memory, but De Quincey interpolates so much of 
the distinctively speculative element that many parts and pages may 
be properly classified with the literature of power. The faculty of 
the author for propounding subtle problems and startling para- 
doxes shows here at its best, and illustrates finely the quality of his 
suggestiveness which makes them so valuable to the student of 
style. He treats of Homer and the Homeridz, Herodotus, the 
Sphinx, Cicero, and the Caesars. Other papers of standard his- 
torians treating of Rome’s rulers may be more accurate, but these 
are in interest superior to almost all others. There is also a good 
essay on ‘ The Philosophy of Roman History.’ A gem of research 
and archzology is the little tract on ‘ The Toilette of the Hebrew 
Lady ’; in which, after getting most of his information from the 
German author, Hartmann, De Quincey, with needless ungenerosity, 
ridicules the prolixity of the writer from whom he borrowed. The 
notes and prefaces as usual are abundant, valuable and welcome. 
($1.25. Macmillan & Co,.)——‘ CHRISTIAN UNITY,’ the appendix 
to Prof. J. M. Sterrett’s ‘ Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion,’ 
is reprinted as a pamphlet of forty pages, and is the contribution of 
catholic-minded Episcopalianism towards the solution of a timel 
and vital question now before the Christian world. (D. Appleton 
Co.) 





‘ THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK’ grows from year to year. The 
volume for 1890 is considerably bulkier than that for 1889 (1128 
pages as against 1004), and is further distinguished by a new dress 
of type. The whole work has been rearranged on a new plan, and 
while Great Britain and her dependencies still hold the leading 

lace, the rest of the world fills a great deal more space than 
ormerly. It has been attempted to give an exhaustive list of all 
territories over which Great Britain has any claim to exercise any 
sort of authority ; and, in the second part, every country which may 
be regarded as having an independent political existence is men- 
Genel Special attention has been paid to Africa. The work is 
therefore more valuable than ever before to any one who may wish 


‘to see at a glance the political and economical condition of any por- 


tion of the globe and in particular of any of those widely separated 
portions included in the British Empire. There are few such mis- 
takes as that which occurs on page 1037, where President Harrison 
is (correctly) stated to have been born on Aug. 20, 1833, and (incor- 
rectly) in 1830. ($3. Macmillan & Co.) 





‘GIVING IN ONE’s LIFE-TIME’ is a pamphlet calling attention 
to certain recent gifts of the Rev. Dr. George Warner Nichols to 
Yale College, the Berkeley Divinity School, the Library of the 
General Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church, and St. 
Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., the amounts aggregating 
$17,000, (Bridgeport, Conn.: Marigold Printing Co.)\——‘ ANGEL 
OR DEVIL?’ presents on opposite pages the conflicting opinions 
of women which have been held by writers and thinkers of all 
times. Thackeray is quoted as declaring a good woman to be ‘ the 
loveliest flower that blooms under heaven’; but over against this 
flattering dictum is set the German saying: ‘ There are only two 

ood women in the world: the one is dead, the other not to be 
ound.’ All the authorities cited are not equally radical in their 
views. (5octs. Minerva Pub’g Co.)——‘GOLDEN APPLES’ is a 
somewhat similar compilation, but instead of being restricted to the 
presentation of opposite opinions on one theme, its subjects are as 
various as ‘ Silence,’ ‘ Necessity of Utterance,’ and ‘ Historic Crises.’ 
Martha H. Barton is the compiler, and among the famous thinkers 
quoted are ‘ M. H. B.,’ George Eliot; Fenelon, Isaiah, Hazlett (sé) 
and Prof. Patterson. The pamphlet is dedicated to the memory of 
Olivia B. J. Phelps in these eloquent words ;—‘] lay this ouinaik of 
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many-colored flowers on the tomb of my beloved friend as I hasten 
through the sunset shadows to my own.’ (Jacksonville, Ill.)\—~— 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN publishes in pamphlet form the 
memorial discourse on the life and services of Henry Simmons 
Frieze, LL.D., its late Professor of Latin, delivered by President 
James B. Angell on March 16. It is a worthy tribute to a fine man 
and scholar. (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 


London Letter 


‘TO MEET Mr. H. M. Stanley ’ are the magic words which every 
London hostess desires to see upon her cards of invitation at the 
present moment. The Queen has set the example, by having a 
family dinner-party, after which Mr. Stanley was invited to give a 
short account of his journey, which short account took exactly an 
hour to deliver! On Thursday I also am ‘ to meet Stanley,’ at the 
house of another famous African explorer, Col. Grant. Time 
was when ‘ Grant’ and‘ Speke’ were houshold words, but although 
the former is still recognized as the man to turn to in hour of need, 
—and had, indeed, the entire organization of the Emin Pasha ex- 
pedition, —his fine figure, and noble, careworn face, may now pass 
unrecognized in a London crowd. He and Stanley are as remark- 
able contrasts as two remarkable men can be: the lion of the hour 
all boldness, self-reliance, self-assertion; the hero of the past un- 
obtrusive, unostentatious, modest, retiring to the last degree. Let 
me give one trifling instance of Grant’s simplicity. Happening to 
be taken into his ‘den’ not long ago, I stumbled over a small black 
trunk, which blocked a window. Its presence there was apologized 
for ; ‘but,’ added my companion, ‘ perhaps you may look upon that 
little trunk with some interest: it contained all the luggage my 
husband took with him when he and Speke explored the source of 
the Nile.’ ‘And you do not treasure it, do not look upon it asa 
relic?” ‘He will not let me do so,’ was the answer. ‘I tell him it 
is getting knocked to pieces, for = are always stumbling over 
it as you did, but he says it is handy for his papers, so there it 
remains.’ There it remains; ay, remains for a testimony to one 
man’s modesty and backwardness in an age when the principal 
object in life would seem to be push. Push yourself to the front, 

ush others to the rear. Mr.H.M.Stanley a tobe able to do 

th at one and the same time; this in itself shows Stanley to be a 
powerful man. 

What wonderful activity some people have! Here is the King of 
Sweden publishing his poetical and prose works; and they fill, we 
are told, four bulky volumes; while his Majesty by no means confines 
himself to his native tongue, but gives us specimens of his powers 
in English, French, and Norwegian, as well as Swedish. These 
last are chiefly to be found in the final volume, which is mainly 
composed of oratorical efforts. Among the many Royal authors 
going, no one has surpassed in amount this prolific literary sover- 


eign. 
Of certain sovereigns in past days, Capt. Bingham’s book, ‘ The 


poms of the Bourbons,’ gives a very fair description. Gibbon 
once affirmed that the Bourbons were ‘the most ancient and the 
most illustrious of all the families now extant,’ having occupied the 
same throne for above a thousand years, and descended, in a clear 
lineal descent of males, from the middle of the ninth century. The 
story of such a line as this must naturally be worth telling, and 
Capt. Bingham must have been well furnished with material ere he 
set to work. Unfortunately, it is not the viands which make the 
cook, and the best of food may be spoilt by being badly dressed. 
It is simply impossible to say a good word for the literary style of 
‘The Marriages of the Bourbons’; and interesting as the two vol- 
umes undoubtedly are, I fear they are more so because of the times 
whereof they treat, and the personages with whom they have to 
deal, than from any merits of their own. 

‘ Tasma’s’ novelettes are only fairly well liked over here. ‘ Uncle 
Piper’ has indeed gradually come to be appreciated to a certain ex- 
tent, but ‘In Her Earliest Youth’ does not seem to go down, and 
the admirers of the former tale find the latter distinctly less original 
and refreshing. There wasa great brightness about ‘ Uncle Piper,’ 
and the ground broken was decidedly new. 

Lovell’s International Series charms people who like clean, 
clear, tempting pages, with a kernel still better than the nut. There 
is a table in the ante-room of this house, round which there are in- 
variably readers. They read there,—but they carry off the ‘ Inter- 
national’ books with them. A compliment to Mr. Lovell, of course, 
but rather’hard on the owner of the stolen articles. 

Here is that funny little man, Haweis writing a lengthy, argu- 
mentative, dictatorial letter anent mesmerism in the Daily sary 
and signing it—by way of doing something out of the way—with 
an almost undecipherable autograph signature. It is a very big sub- 
ject: I wonder if it is not a little too ry er8 the Rev. H. R. Haweis ? 
He attacks it, however, valiantly ; and he is, as we all know, a very 
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clever little man, with an immense belief in himself. But though 
‘hypnotism ’ is fashionable among certain sets, and though none of 
us are inclined to pooh-pooh the topic as many would once have 
done, I doubt if the readers of the article in the Dazly Graphic 
will be very much inclined to take up the matter au sérzeux., The 
London season does not lend itself to the study of occult sciences. 
Though not in or about London, I may perhaps mention a sight I 
had last week—namely, that of the Ship Canal which is being made 
between Liverpool—or within a short distance of Liverpool—and 
Manchester. It is considerably wider than the Long Canal, and 
when begun two years ago was supposed only to require five years’ 
labor ere completion. The difficulties to contend with however are 
very great, and in spite of the use of the steam navvy, and every 
sort of modern invention, the progress made has not been as rapid 
as had been expected. It will, however, be a grand work, if suc- 
cessful in the end. The enormous locks lined with concrete are 
in themselves a sight, and the arrangements for dockage, etc., 
are on a magnificent scale. The Canal will join the river Mersey 
at Eastham, on the other bank from Liverpool, and some seven or 
eight miles above it; the river is however very wide as far as this, 
being indeed more than half sea, and quite salt to the taste. There 
is also a distinct tide. The object of the Canal, for the benefit of 
the non-trading world I may here explain, is to enable vessels con- 
taining cotton and.other goods—but cotton above everything —to 
sail straight to ‘Cottonopolis,’ alias Manchester, instead of as 
heretofore casting anchor in the Mersey, and unloading there, where 
the Liverpool broker became the middleman in the transaction. 
If the Canal is a success, Liverpool cotton-broking goes to the 
wall, and with it a considerable portion of Liverpool prosperity. 
No wonder I did not hear very airy prognostications, when at East- 
ham last week: it happened to be Liverpool gentlemen whom I 
spoke to on the subject. By the way have your readers ever heard 
of the three definitions of men in commerce in the north of Eng- 
land? These are the ‘Owdham chap,’ the ‘ Manchester mon,’ and 
the ‘ Liverpool gentleman’! Those who know, tell me this is both 
ood and true. ‘Owdham’ by the way, stands for ‘Oldham,’ a 
arge manufacturing town with a number of factories. 


L. B. WALFORD. 


Boston Letter 


THE DEATH of Oliver Bell Bunce is deeply regretted by his lit- 
erary friends in Boston, who have pleasant recollections of him as 
editor of Appleton's Journal. A group of writers, including the 
late Albert F. Webster, Horace E. Scudder, William H. Rideing, 
George Parsons Lathrop and — Makepeace Towle, were con- 
tributors to that periodical, and I have heard some of them recall 
with interest his characteristic methods of dealing with them. One 
of these writers told me that Mr. Bunce was apt to send long let- 
ters about a contribution, and that the impression gained from 
reading the first three pages was that the article was doomed, but 
the fourth page announced its acceptance. In conversation about 
contributions he adopted the same manner. But ‘his criticisms, 
though brusque, were well meant, and the best evidence of his 
kindness of heart is the fact that he made personal friends of his 
contributors, and welcomed them at his Sunday receptions, which 
were enlivened by his bluff, hearty, paradoxical talk. 

‘ Cities of our Faith,’ the book which I recently referred to as in 
the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has additional matter to that 
indicated by the title. It includes selections from the writings and . 
sermons of the late Rev. Samuel Lunt Caldwell, D.D., LL.D., long 
President of Vassar College, with a biographical sketch by Oakman 
S. Stearns, D.D. The cities referred to are Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Rome and Constantinople. Then there are historical essays, on 
St. Ambrose and his Times, Benedict and the Benedictines,. 
the Mendicant Orders, and Roger Williams as an Author. The 
Newton Lectures are represented by Theology and Educatio,n 
Theology and Literature, Literature in Account with Life, Chris- 
tianity and the Body. The miscellaneous papers comprise Vassar 
Baccalaureates, 1879 and 1880, the Missionary Resources of the 
Kingdom of Christ, Czsar’s Household, the Parting Benediction, 
and the Overflowing Cup. It will be seen from this table-of con- 
tents that the book is a comprehensive one, and adapted to present 
the characteristics of President Caldwell as a writer and preacher. 
It will be published on June 7. 

Rev. Edward Hungerford has a volume of ‘ Responsive Read- 
ing,’ consisting of selections from the American Book of Church 
Services which have been appreciated by a sufficient number of 
congregations to warrant their publication in a separate form. 
The book will be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on June 7. 

Other books to be brought out by this firm on the same date are 
‘The Tragic Muse,’ a ee vigorous novel, which has re- 
cently been finished in Atlantic ; ‘ Heat,’ by R. H. Thurston 
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of Cornell University, in the Riverside Science Series ; ‘Girls and 
Women,’ by E. Chester, in the Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple; and ‘A Daughter of Eve,’ by Ellen Olney Kirk, author of 
* The Story of Margaret Kent,’ in the Riverside Paper Series. In 
the last-named series will appear Sarah Orne Jewett’s attractive 
story, ‘A Marsh Island,’ which abounds in genial sentiment and is 
lighted up by picturesque descriptions of the scenes and characters 
that come within the field of her penetrating observation and deli 
cate humor, The date of publication is June 21. 

I have seen the original drawings for the illustrations of Mr, 
Bynner’s powerful novel, ‘ The Begum’s Daughter,’ which have an 
effectiveness that is not fully brought out in the engravings on ac- 
count of their diminished size. The artist, Mr. F. T. Merrill, has 
shown great spirit in interpreting the characteristic scenes and fig- 
ures of the novel; and his careful study of old furniture and cos- 
tumes is supplemented by a sympathetic insight into the ideas of 
the author. The quaint Knickerbocker life comes back in his pic- 
turesque illustrations, which are instinct with feeling as well as 
pervaded by knowledge. Mr. Merrill, it is pleasant to add, re- 
ceived his education in the school of our Museum of Fine Arts, 
where he was a careful: student of the human figure in costume 
and the nude. Among his other notable works are illustrations of 
Hawthorne’s ‘ Tales of the Old Province Home’ and Mark Twain’s 
‘ The Prince and the Pauper.’ 

‘ The Begum’s Daughter’ is, I hear, in active demand, and Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co, have had large orders for it. ‘The Influence of 
Sea Power Upon History,’ by Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S. N., another 
of their recent publications, has been very favorably noticed, and 
the point made by the author, that we must have a good merchant 
marine in order to maintain an effective navy, is generally appre- 
ciated. ‘Fire and Sword,’ the vigorous story of the Cossack war, 
by Henry Sienkiewicz, the great Polish novelist, is having a large 
sale. 

The Arena for June has a temperate article on ‘The Race 
Question’ by the Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckinridge, whose photograph 
forms the frontispiece of the magazine. James T. Bixby, Ph.D., 
considers ‘Alfred Tennyson and the Questionings of Our Age,’ and 
holds that, while his views on the great questions of religious faith 
and life are independent of church creeds, his general conclusions 
are those of essential Christianity. ‘Ibsen as a Dramatist’ is re- 

“garded by Hamlin Garland as consistently and wholly progressive 
in his recognition of the beauty and significance of the common 
life of to-day. Hiram M. Stanley, in ‘Our Civilization and the 
Marriage Problem,’ takes a pessimistic view of the situation and 
argues for artificial instead of natural selection in the propagation 
of the human species. President Eliot's paper on ‘ The Gap Be- 
tween Common Schools and Colleges’ is reprinted, with an excel- 
lent photograph of the author. Rev. Charles Holland Kidder 
holds ‘AZonian Punishment’ justifiable on Scriptural authority. 
Henry W. Grady is glowingly eulogized by J. W. Lee, D.D. ‘ Wan- 
dering in the Dark,’ an anonymous article, rehearses the trite story 
of the popular neglect of genius and the persecutions committed in 
the name of religion. . Edgar Fawcett narrates in flowing verse the 
sombre tale of ‘ Queen Christina and De Liar.’ 

Nothing has been heard of Clarence F. Jewett, President of the 
C. F. Jewett Publishing Co., since the discovery of his financial 
delinquencies, The overissue of the stock of the Company and the 
forgery of the name of Mr. Dana Estes as Treasurer were a shock 
to his friends. Speculation and extravagance are supposed to have 
caused his fall. His employment by James R. Osgood & Co. and 
association with Estes & Lauriat made him well known in the 
book-trade, and his suggestion of the codperative system of writ- 
ing history, as applied in the Memorial History of Boston and 
other publications, gave him a reputation for lictiey taste and 
judgment. His recent doings will not affect the Publishing Com- 
pany or Estes & Lauriat. : 

Mrs. Deland, author of ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ whose latest 
novel, ‘Sidney,’ is now running in The Atlantic, is to sail for Eu- 
rope next Wednesday with her husband, for two months’ rest and 
recreation, which she has fairly earned by her unremitting applica- 
tion to literary work. 

Mr. George Makepeace Towle has become the foreign editor of 
the Boston Zraveller. 


BOSTON, May 26, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 





The. Lounger 


IF ANYTHING could reconcile me to the sight of horsecar tracks 
in Fifth Avenue, it would be the shabby and inadequate stage ser- 
vice that disgraces the finest thoroughfare in the western world. I 
have always opposed the suggestion of spoiling Fifth Avenue with 
a ‘tramway,’ and I should still protest against it, if the stage-line 
were even a fair apology for the thing it professes to be; but when 
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I have waited fifteen minutes fora conveyance, and-then stood up 
in a narrow, low-roofed affair, crowded to the door with people 
whose temper had been destroyed by a like delay ; or when, after 
waiting long and finding no stage in sight, I have turned down 
a side street in quest of car, or cab or elevated railroad train,—on 
such occasions, gentle reader, I have cherished harsh thoughts to- 
ward the architect of my inconvenience, and have sighed for the 
day when Fifth Avenue should be blessed with a horsecar line as 
satisfactory in its service as that provided for the Broadway shopper 
by Jacob Sharp of sainted memory. And when that day is come, 
and the good burghers lie in their soft beds sleepless because of the 
incessant jingle of the car-bells, they will think with mixed emotions 
of their indebtedness to the present management of the stages. 
For to that management will be due the exasperated public opinion 
that is to make possible the disfigurement of Fifth Avenue with rails. 





WHEN RAILS ARE laid in Fifth Avenue, they will be, of course, 
those flat affairs that offer a minimum of obstruction to the wheels 
of carriages and trucks and the feet of marching militiamen. And 
by the time horsecars are running in the Avenue, I hope it will 
have been realized that the car-bell is an invention of the enemy, 
of no conceivable use but to keep light-sleeping citizens awake at 
night. When one lives in sparsely populated surburbs, he may 
value a three minutes’ notice of the approach of a car, such as the 
bell provides; but in a city like New York it is as useless as would 
be a monkey’s tail to a counter-jumper in a drygoods shop. Per- 
haps it is intended to warn foot-passengers out of the way,—as if 
the rumbling wheels and clattering hoofs couldn’t be depended on 
to do that !—to say nothing of the reminder the track and the trot- 
ting team and the gliding car afford the eye. What knocks you 
down and runs over you isn’t the lumbering horsecar with its thun- 
der-shod horses, but the little red butcher’s cart that whisks around 
the corner upon you, and has become a dot in the distance before 
a policeman has picked up your lifeless body in the street. No; 
the little bells on the horses’ necks are a noisy and unnecessary 
nuisance, and the Alderman who gets the ordinance repealed that 
requires them to be worn (if a city ordinance be responsible for 
their use) willearn the gratitude of every citizen who sleeps (or at- 
tempts to sleep) in a street infested with cars. 





AS A RULE I am disappointed in the appearance of men about 
whom I have heard much, particularly if they are painters or poets. 
Take Dante Gabriel Rossetti, for example. One would naturally 
expect to see him portrayed as a poetical if not zsthetical looking 
man. I have seen all the portraits of him that were ever made, I 
believe, and not one of them looks the poet or the pre- Raphaelite 
painter. They rather suggest the well-fed man of business. The 
round face with its ‘chin-whiskers’ is not of the type we associate 
with poetry. But the portrait of Mr. E. Burne-Jones, published in 
The Pall Mail, is all that one could ask. It is exactly the face, 
with large dreamy eyes, high forehead, and silken beard, that I 
have always imagined when thinking of this painter of long, lithe 
women in fantastic poses. Burne-Jones looks every inch Burne- 
Jones, and I am very grateful to him for doing so. 





IT IS curious to note the differences of taste among literary men 
and artists in the matter of their surroundings when at work. Go- 
ing into the studies of some writers, you will not only find 
every convenience for work in the way of mechanical app'iinces, 
but you will find beautiful pictures, rare books and costly bric a- 
brac ; soft rugs are stretched upon the floor, and softer chairs 
tempt the sybarite. Surrounded by all these attractive things, the 
author will sit at his well-appointed desk and write. Then you 
will call upon another, and find that while he has a library that is 
fitted up with everything that heart can desire, his writing-room is 
a little barren den in the attic, with nothing but a pine table anda | 
chair, a cheap inkstand and a few pens in penny holders. He can- 
not write, he will tell you, where there are objects in the room to 
distract the eye. When he wants to ‘loaf and invite his soul,’ he 
will repair to the luxurious library, but for work he must retire to 
the barren closet. The other could not pull his thoughts together 
without his fine surroundings. Luxury stirs the brains of one while 
simplicity stimulates those of the other. It is the same way with 
painters. One painter will have a studio filled with beautiful dra- 
peries, costly rugs, and cabinets of curios. You will stand enchanted 
on the threshold of this fairy-land. In the midst of it all the 
painter will be hard at work, probably arrayed in some picturesque 
costume to harmonize with his surroundings. On the other hand, 
the next painter you call upon will be painting in a studio devoid of 
every element of the picturesque. i heard an artist say recently 
that his ideal studio would be a room as big as the Madison Square 
Garden, without a thing in it except the absolute necessaries of his 
art. My own preference, if I were a painter, would be for some- 
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thing between the two. I should not care for the bric-4-brac-shop 
air of the one nor the severity of the other. For my own work, 
any place I am used to will suffice, be it luxurious or barren. If I 
have just ‘picked up’ a rare old piece of hammered brass, and it is 
hanging within reach of my eye as I sit at my desk, I am very apt 
to find that my attention wanders in that direction, but after I get 
used to it I only cast an occasional glance at it. Anything new 
and interesting is distracting. The view from my window out over 
the Catskill Mountains last summer was fatal to work for a long 
time. How could I keep my eyes on the paper, and how could my 
thoughts bring themselves down to the commonplace, with sucha 
valley below me and such a mountain-range beyond ? 
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I WAS IN THE studio of an artist the other day, than which any- 
thing less like a studio would scarcely be imagined. In the first 
place, it was a third-story back room in a lodging-house ; and 
in the second, the windows faced the south. I never before saw a 
studio that did not face the north, unless it had a skylight. There 
was not a studio trapping in the room except the easel, paints and 
canvases. It was simply a back room, with those tools of the 
trade in it. And yet there is no studio in New York that sends 
forth pictures I should rather have than those that come from 
among these unattractive surroundings. It is their sentiment and 
their color for which they are most ‘precious.’ They are poems 
written with a brush. 


I AM GLAD to find in The Christian Advocate of May 22 an 
editorial reference to the attack on Mr. Stanley's authorized pub- 
lishers, and on newspaper editors, which appeared in the adver- 
tising columns of that paper a week or two before over the signa- 
ture of Messrs. Hunt & Eaton, publishérs of the Advocate and 
managers of the Methodist Book Concern. I expressed some 
curiosity to know what Dr. Buckley, the editor, thought of the 
charge that any editor would praise a book if paid to do so; and 
ventured to hope that the publishers themselves would explain their 
extraordinary ‘break’ in advising their agents to resort to bribery. 
My curiosity is gratified and my hope realized. Dr. Buckley 
very properly stigmatizes the advertisement as ‘improper and 
immoral’; and Messrs. Hunt & Eaton authorize him to state ex- 
plicitly that it was ‘inserted by an employee in the Subscription 
Book Department without the knowledge of the Superintendent 
of that Department or of the Agents’ (¢. ¢., themselves). The 
editor has not realized, hitherto, that it could be necessary to scruti- 
nize the advertisements of the Methodist Book Concern as those 
of ‘outside’ advertisers are examined; and he feels that ‘it is 
mortifying indeed to be wounded in the house of one’s friends in 
this way.’ He has my hearty sympathy. 


THE TSAR has forbidden the publication of ‘The Kreutzer 
Sonata ' in Russia; yet neither his conviction of the impropriety of 
permitting such a work to circulate in his dominions, nor his dislike 
of the author’s social theories, prevented his attending, a few weeks 
ago, a performance of Tolstoi’s latest production, a play called 
‘ The Fruits of Education,’ which, according to the Novoe Vremya, 
is as radical in its teachings as anything the author has produced. 
It is generally believed that the theories advanced by Posdnicheff 
in ‘The Kreutzer Sonata’ are those of Tolstoi himself; but it 
seems peray credible that an author in his senses should choose 
as the mouthpiece of his views on matrimony a confessed sensualist 
and murderer, who, if he has not been crazed by his personal ex- 
perteeee of married life, has at least become morbid with long 

rooding on the subject. Such a choice would indicate a like 
morbidness, if not mania, on the part of the writer himself. 


International Copyright 


‘A. R. C.’ SUGGESTS that, as we have printed the names of the 
Representatives who voted in support of the International Copyright 
bill on May 2, we now print those of the members who voted against 
it. We fear they would glory in their shame, and send marked 
copies of the paper to their constituents; and we do not want to 
be instrumental in immortalizing the youths who fired the Ephesian 


dome of ‘national honesty. Secretary Johnson of the Copyright 
League has received a letter from Mr. T. V. Powderly, General 
Master Workman of the Knights of Labor, in which he says:—- 

‘I fail to see what just reason can exist on which to base 
Opposition to the Copyright bill. It seems to me that the vote by 
which it was defeated on May 2 was cast under a misapprehension. 
I am most emphatically in favor of the bill, and sincerely hope that 
it will be reconsidered and passed at this session of Congress. Our 
re are in favor of it; their organization has spoken out in its 
avor, and that should set at rest the fears of those who are oppos- 
ing it on the score of discrimination against the poor,’ 
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THE ILLINOIS FARMER ON COPYRIGHT 
After Tennyson’s ‘ Northern Farmer’ 
L7he New York Times] 


Micurty long drive in the mornin’, packin’ to Pontiac, 
Seventeen miles to market, and midnight a-gittin’ back. 

But.hez to be done if Jimmy keeps on to that college school— 
Git up there, Jonas! Oh thunder ! wish I'd a fetched the mule. 


Allus wuz powerful lonely draggin’ across these plains, ° 

Nothin’ to interes¢ you but telegraph-poles and trains— 

No end of them, like etarnity; and yonder, runnin’ away 

As you-come, the line o’ the steel-blue sky, like the farmer's lucky day. 


Why’d I let Jim off to-day, with these blue devils so thick ? 

Wish I'd ‘a’ mentioned the circus, or pretensed I was gittin’ sick. 

‘ Fellers ez hez the ’firmative hez to be ready,’ sez he, 

An’ he'd ruther read Congress-speeches than jolt to market with me. 


Cur’ous his likin’ for that there Goose Creek debatin’ club; 
Holds up his end of the talk, too—did sence we called him Bub. 
S’pose he’s a writin’ his speech now; wouldn’t wonder ef he 
Some time’d write his signature James S. Jones, M. C. 


Thunder ! what am I sayin’? S’pose I’m a growin’ old. 

Guess when your own ambition gits to be gittin’ cold 

An’ you warm it up for your childern, time to look for the gray, ’ 

Well, I allus hankered for Congress since the evenin’ I shuck hands with 
Clay. 


Thought I was goin’ to git there too when the Granger Convention met; 
Hadn’t ’a’ been for Kankakee County might ’a’ been there yet-— 

Might ’a’ been sendin’ bags o’ seeds an’ talks on monopoly, 

Franked with my name, to Payson, ‘stead o’ him sendin’ to me. 


‘ Pay’ is a powerful talker, voice hez a moral roar; 

Pleads pretty well for the soldier, though he wuzn’t in the war; 
Friend o’ the farmer too, as that Washin‘ton letter said 

Writin’ about the Copyright bill that ‘ Pay ’ knocked over dead. 


George! What a speech that wuz! Full of figures and lists 
Lookin’ so big and important, and fuller of pretty twists 

Of lawyer argyment. Well, ¢akes a mighty smart man to show 
How happy us farmers ought to be with British books so low ! 


Z don’t read ’em, of course,’cept once after Ma wus dead 

1 tuck up a book to console me jus ‘cause its title read 

‘Called Back.’ I thought it was sump'n soothin’ and tender and calm, 
But it took me a week to get my peace with the Twenty-third Psalm. 


The girls they read ’em and read ’em—all the best British books ; 

Zoler’s and Weeder’s and Clifford’s—though they ain't very much for 
looks; 

And every pillar’s a nest of ’em ’n’ every drawer in the house, 

And Sue hez give the herowines’ names to all the mares and cows. 


But Jim he laughs at their nonsense and says this sort of knowledge 
O’ furrin ways and doin’s ain’t what they teach at college 

Up to Michigan, (he’s a Softmore,) and he quizzes the girls like mad 
*Bout Hawthorne and Lovell and Irwin—books they ain’t never had. 


And he says that ‘ Pay’ is ‘ all off’ in opposin’ the Copyright, 
And he’s goin’ to give the reasons at Goose Creek Monday night. 
I skipped the follerin’ speeches, ‘ Pay’s’ seemed so reasoned out; 
But Jim said they wuz as refreshin’ as a freshet after drought. 


Jim sez thet the’s no use talkin'—you've no more right to take 

A Britisher’s book then his wallet, and often the’s more at stake; 

Says — don’t know no geogerphy; that ‘ Pay’ ought to blush for 
shame ! 

And stealin’ a Bank of England note and a greenback’s just the same. 


But the meanest thing, Jim says, is the way ‘ Pay’ compliments 

The whole o’ the Illinois farmers and all his constituwents 

By makin’ it out to the country we've jined the dead-beat crowd 

O’ folks as wants sump’n for nothin’. Well, he needn't said it so loud. 


Jim sez he’s been readin’ o’ late "bout another Illinois man 

That didn’t taffy the people, but made a full harvest han’ 

And stuck to the Ten Commandments ez fur ez his eyes could see, 
And got a statute in Lincoln Park, where ‘ Pay’ won't never be. 


Think o’ Old Abe in Congress in a similar circumstance, 
Inventin’ reasons for puttin’ his hands into his neighbors’ pants, 
Sayin’, ‘ Yes, you may have the swag if you’ll give the people shares.’ 
Pshaw ! says Jim, Old Lincoln wuz a splitter o’ rails, not hairs. 
And he says beware o’ the Congressman that’s allus praisin’ the West, 
For all his fine feathers o’ rhetoric is only to line his nest. 
And Jim he thinks since seein’ ‘ Pay’s’ course on the Nickerauguway 
That the Congressman from this deestrict he allus looks out for ‘ Pay.’ 
Git up there Jonas! Gallop along !—whee-ew/ 5:43. 
‘ Pay’ sez a book don’t belong to no man from over the sea; 
But the ring o’ that hoss’s footsteps and my head and my heart say nay, 
Property, property, property, that’s what I hears ’em say. 

Honest Y. GOODENOUGH, 
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The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE laying of the cornerstone of the Washington Memorial 
Arch was fixed for 10 A.M. on Friday of this week (May 30), the oc- 
casion being Memorial Day, and the program as follows :— 

I. Review of the First Brigade, N.G.S.N.Y., Gen. Lewis Fitz- 
gerald commanding. 

_IL. Prayer by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. : 

Ill. Hymn. Words by Robert Underwood Johnson, to air by 
Haydn ; sung by Chorus conducted by Frank Damrosch. 

IV. Address by Henry G. Marquand, Chairman Washington 
Memorial Committee. 

V. Address by Waldo Hutchins, President Park Commission. 

VI. Address by George William Curtis. 

VII. Laying of the Corner-Stone by John W. Vrooman, Grand 
Master of Masons in the State of New York. 

VIII. Hymn, ‘ America.’ 

The Bible used in the Masonic Ceremony is the one on which 
Washington took the Oath of Inauguration. It is now in the pos- 
session of the St. John’s Lodge of this city. 

On Monday evening, May 26, the Fund amounted to $82,677.48. 


The following letter has been addressed by the editors of THE 
CRITIC to the editor of the Chicago weekly, America. It is 
dated May 22:— 


‘SIR: We observe in your issue of the 15th inst. a note on the 
rapid growth of the Washington Memorial Arch Fund, in which 
THE CRITIC is credited with the success of “carrying through a 
subscription fund where New York parsimony and lack of public: 
spirit threatened to let it languish and fail.” Flattering as is this 
tribute to the “enterprise” of the journal we have the honor to 
edit, we must disclaim the compliment, so far as it implies any dis- 
paragement of the public spirit and generosity of our fellow-towns- 
men. The first suggestion of the permanent Memorial Arch was 
contained in the columns of THE CRITIC, and all that we could do 
to ensure the success of the movement to secure it has been done. 
But the members of the Arch Committee, and in particular the 
Treasurer of the Fund, Mr. William R. Stewart, have been unre- 
mitting in their efforts to carry the thing through; and they have 
had the support, from the start, of all the daily papers in New York, 
the Commercial Advertiser especially having promoted the move- 
ment by every means in its power. 

‘The Washington Memorial Arch Fund was started only a year 
ago; to-day it amounts to $82,368.62. Shortly after its collection 
was begun, a sum exceeding $750,000 was raised in this city and 
vicinity for the relief of the sufferers by the Johnstown flood ; and 
still later a guarantee fund of over $5,000,000 was subscribed here, 
in good faith, in the hope that Congress might bestow upon New 
York the prize of the World's Fair which in her wisdom she has 
conferred upon the New York of the West. In view of these facts 
THE CRITIC cannot bring itself to accept a compliment coupled 
with any reflection on New York’s liberality and public spirit. 
Other faults may justly be attributed to this town; “ parsimony,” 
never.’ 





A Testimonial to George Bullen 


To THE Epirors oF THE CRITIC :— 


I enclose a letter which I have to-day received from my good 
friend William James Linton with the request that I would hand it 
to you. Never having had the pleasure of finding myself in our 
great motherland, I do not know Mr. Bullen, though I am per- 
fectly familiar with his accomplished son, Mr. A. H. Bullen, the 
editor of Marlowe, Middleton, Marston, and of many exquisite collec- 
tions of lyrical verse, notably ‘ Carols and Poems from the Fifteenth 
Century to the Present Time ’ (1885), and I am glad to do what Mr. 
Linton wishes. By printing this informal note you will greatly 
oblige me, and, I doubt not, the many honorable gentlemen whose 
names are attached to the Bullen Testimonial Fund. Yours truly, 


R. H. STODDARD. 
CENTURY CLUB, NEW YorK, May 22, 1890. 


Many friends and admirers of Dr. George Bullen, F.S.A., have ex- 
pressed the wish, that after his services of upwards of fifty years at the 
British Museum, so eminently and efficiently performed in the Reading- 
Room and as Keeper of the Printed Books, a suitable acknowledgment 
should be offered to him, on his retirement. A Committee of noblemen 
and gentlemen, with Earl Spencer, K. G., as Chairman, has been formed 
to carry out this object, and I am directed by the Committee to invite 
you to contribute to this Testimonial Fund, and tv allow your name to 
be added to the Committee List. B.-F. Stevens, Esq., F.R.H.S., 
of 4 Trafalgar Square, W. C., has been appointed Hon, Treasurer of the 
Fund, and subscriptions will be thankfully received and duly acknow]- 
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edged by him. Messrs. Barclay Ransom & Co., Bankers, of 1 Pall Mall 





East, have also kindly consented to receive contributions. The follow- 
ing resolution, proposed by Lord Charles Bruce and seconded by Dr. B. 
W. Richardson, F.R.S., F.S.A., passed unanimously at a meeting of 
the Committee, was directed to be sent out with this letter:—‘ That the 
names of the subscribers shall be arranged in —— order, and that 
the amount contributed by each shall not be published.’ 

I have the honor to be, yours truly and obediently, 


GrorcE R. Wricut, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary. 

Junior ATHENUM CLUB, PICCADILLY. 

At a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen, the following organization 
was effected : Chairman, Earl Spencer; Vice Chairman, Rt. Hon. Lord 
Charles W. B. Bruce; Hon. Secretary, George R. Wright; Hon. Assist- 
ant Secretary, Henry N. Stevens; Hon. Treasurer, B. F. Stevens, 
Committee, with power to add to their number: Asher & Co., Francis 
Bennock, Sir George Birdwood, Oscar Browning, Very Rev. Dr. Church, 
C. A. Fyffe, Rev. Ur, Ginsburg, Robert Harrison, Alfred Henry Huth, 
Hon. Francis Lawley, Frederick Lampson-Locker. J. Y. W. MacAlister, 
Viscount Powerscourt, Gen. John Meredith Read, Talbot B. Reed, Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, F. G. Stephens, A. 
W. Tuer, Hon. Lewis S. Wingfield. 


The Harvard Phi Beta Kappa 


OUR STATEMENT on Jan. 11 that the Society of the Phi Beta 
Kappa at Harvard University ‘dates back to 1772’ has been called 
in question by the Delta Upsilon Quarterly (Feb. 1890); but is 
strictly true in the limited sense intended. The membership of the 
Society dates back to the college class of 1772, as will be seen by 
the first page of the printed catalogue of the Harvard Chapter, 
which we copy :— 

1772: Joshua Barker. 1777: James Freeman. 1778: Aaron Bancroft, 
Elisha Parmele, Asa Piper. 1779: John Hale, Thomas Perkins. 1781: 
John Davis, Joseph Hall, Bezaleel Howard, Elijah Paine, Nathan Read, 
Dudley Atkins Tyng. 1782: Artemas Baker, Joseph Bartlett, Samuel 
Bass, Abraham Biglow, Ebenezer Bowman, Theophilus Capen, Richard 
Codman, Joseph Estabrook, Edward Gray, Seth Hastings, Timothy 
Lindall Jennison, Samuel Kendall, William Dandridge Peck, Samuel 
Quincy, John Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, Stephen Van Rensselaer, Henry 
Wight. 

It is undoubtedly true, as stated by the Delta Upsilon Quarterly, 
that the Harvard Chapter was established (from William and Mary 
College) in 1779; but Dr. Elisha Parmele, who founded it, was 
himself a graduate of 1778, and, for some reason not now known, 
the membership was extended back (then or later) to one graduate 
of 1777 and one of 1772. The Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., in his interest- 
ing paper on the early history of the Society, published in The AZ- 
lantic Monthly (XLIV. 98), under the misleading title ‘ A Fossil 
from the Tertiary,’ does not refer to this point, and hence it is prob- 
able that no further explanation is accessible. Perhaps these earlier 
members were elected somewhat later as honorary members ; and 
it must be remembered that the regular routine of the College had 
been a good deal interrupted by the Revolution. Our: statement 
might doubtless have been more carefully worded, but the dates 
are as was stated. 








The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

The. Portfolio for May has a well-written article by F. G. 
Stephens on the mosaics executed by Dr. Salviati after designs by 
Burne Jones in the dome of the American Protestant Church of the 
Holy Trinity in Rome. The article is illustrated with a view of one 
side of the dome and with separate engravings of the Archangels, 
who, with their various attributes, form a circle around it. The 
frontispiece is a photogravure after Alma Tadema’s picture of 
Phidias, in which the artist has attempted a color scheme of his 
own for the Parthenon frieze. It is beyond question that metal 
and colors were used, but even the archaic statues recently found 
or the Acropolis show a more sparing use of pigment than Mr. 
Tadema’s painting of the frieze. Other interesting matters are an 
account of ‘Christ Church, Hampshire,’ with pen-drawings and an 
etching; and an etching, ‘ Knaresbury,’ after a drawing by Bernard 
Evans. 

—During the twelfth exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists, which closed last Saturday, nearly 5000 admission tickets 
were sold, and the sale of seventeen paintings realized $6200. It 
was the Society’s most successful exhibition. The ‘exhibition of 
ten’ at the American Art Galleries will continue into July. 

—The American art-students in Paris assembled iast Saturday 
for the formal opening of their club-house on the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, Paris. The house includes reading-rooms, a library, 


reception-rooms, a restaurant, gardens for outdoor painting and 
other features, 


It has been leased for nine years. It was hand- 
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somely furnished for the Students’ Association by A. A. Anderson 
of New York, an artist and a brother-in-law of the late H. B. Claf- 
lin, the drygoods merchant. United States Minister Reid made a 
brief opening address, after which M. Géréme and the Marquis de 
Rochambeau spoke. The addresses were followed by students’ 
songs, and recitations by a number of young American women. 
Five hundred art-students were present, and Mr. Reid stated that 
there are 1500 now in Paris. His reference to the passage by the 
House of Representatives of the clause in the new tarif bill admitting 
works of art free was received with equal enthusiasm by the 
American and French artists present. 


— More than a hundred American painters and sculptors are rep- 
resented in the present Salon. Among the ‘paintings one ought to 
look at,’ the Courrier de I’ Art lists the following pictures by Ameri- 
cans :—‘ Portrait of Mme. V.,’ by Frederick Porter Vinton ; ‘A Cor- 
sican Bandit,’ by Henry Bacon ; ‘ Portrait of My Father,’ by Julian 
Story; ‘A Widow,’ by Charles Sprague Pearce; ‘A Fine Evening,’ 
by Frank C. Penfold; ‘The Absent One,’ by Walter McEwen ; 
‘Spring Flowers,’ by Jules L. Stewart; ‘The Salt Meadows of 
Morseline,’ by Ogden Wood ; ‘ Nocturne in Blue and Silver,’ by J. 
M. Whistler ; ‘ The Stream, Evening Effect,’ by Charles H. Davis ; 
‘End of a Fine Day,’ by Dwight F. Boyden; ‘ Young Girl with 
Geraniums,’ by Walter Gay ; ‘ Promenade in the Park’ and ‘ Wait- 
ing,’ by William Lee. ; 

—Geo. F. Kelly & Co. announce the immediate appearance of 
the first (June) number of a 12x16 inch monthly called Zhe Amerz- 
can Etcher. Each number of the new magazine will contain, be- 
sides its letter-press, an etching, printed in édétion de-luxe style 
on soft Japanese paper, mounted at the four corners, and enclosed 
in a mat, ready for framing. The printing. of the plates will be 
done by G. W. H. Ritchie. Mr. Kelly will be remembered as the 
editor of the late Art Review. 


—A sale of the late Robert W. Weir’s paintings and his collec- 
tion of etchings and engravings will be held at the Fifth Avenue 
Galleries next February. Mr. Weir was, with the exception of Mr. 
T. S. Cummings, the oldest member of the National Academy. 
He joined in 1829. President Huntington has been a member for 
fifty years—that is, since 1840. 


Current Criticism 


RUSKIN’sS BOYHOOD.—As one reads ‘ Preterita ’ it seems as if 
John Ruskin wrote his history not with ink, but painted it down 
with light and color ; he brings the very atmosphere of his life and 
its phases before us with such an instantaneous mastery as few 
besides have ever reached—the life within and the sight without, 
the sweet eternal horizons (even though they be but Norwood hills 
and ridges), the living and delightful figures in the foreground. 
. « + Mrs. Ruskin, with all her passionate devotion to her son, 
seems to have had no idea whatever of making alittle child happy. 
The baby’s education was terribly consistent; he was steadily 
whipped when he was troublesome or when he tumbled down 
stairs. ‘We seldom had company even on week-days, and I was 
never allowed to come down to dessert until much later in life, 
when I was able to crack other people’s nuts for them, but never 
to have any myself, nor anything else of a dainty kind. Once at 
Hunter Street I recollect my mother giving me three raisins in the 
forenoon out of the store cabinet.’ But not all the rules and rails 
and restrictions of Hunter Street and Brunswick Square could pre- 
vent the child from finding out for himself that brick walls do not 
a prison make, nor iron bars a cage. He stands in the light of the 
window, in his silent, thoughtful fashion, creating his own exist- 
ence for himself, and just as the turn-cock turned and turned until 
a fountain sprang from the pavement, so even in baby life does 
Ruskin lay his master-hand upon the stones, and lo! the stream of 
life begins to flow. In later days he smites the rock, and bids the 
children drink living waters from the spring of life eternal, some- 
times also to be mingled with those waters of strife ‘ called Meribah.’ 
—Anne Thackeray Ritchie, in Harper's Monthly. 


BROWNELL’S ‘ FRENCH TRAITS’.—The language most depress- 
ing to the educated Englishman is the language of the cultured 
American. We find it, as Mr. Brownell assured us the average 


Englishman always finds the average American, ‘ unquestionably 


clever, but thin, sharp, stridulous, eager, and nervous.’ In this ex- 
asperating idiom Mr. Brownell has written an interesting book. We 
doubt, indeed, whether so thoughtful, so valuable a page of inter- 
national criticism has Ponce since M. Taine gave to the world 
his ‘Notes on England.’ Mr. Brownell aims rather at Emerson 
than at M. Taine; the fine-drawn American phrase, the fine-drawn 
American sense, are a part of his inheritance, as are no less the 
American virtues of candour and reflectiveness. A desire to see 
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clearly, to think precisely, to judge fairly, and even (if ethnol 
would permit it) to speak plainly, is attractively evident in his work. 
He wishes to see the French people, not as others see them, nor 
even precisely as they see themselves, but as they might appear to 
an ideal spectator—in fine, as they are. This is ahigh standard 
for an author to set himself. It is difficult enough to advance to 
the second stage—difficult, and often fraught with surprises. ‘The 
porcupine says to her young, “Oh, my pretty soft little child, softer 
than butter,”’ so the Afghans assure us. The French opinion on 
the French character is probably equally surprising to the Anglo- 
Saxon. But Mr. Brownell is capable of looking on France and 
Frenchmen from their national point of view. He has probably 
lived long in France, for his book betrays none of the rash inex- 
perience of the traveller. He has a capacity for general ideas 
certainly more French than English, and shows throughout a close- 
ness of reasoning, an absence of cant, more common east of Dover 
and New York. Thus equipped with virtues born and made, Mr. 
Brownell attempts to give us not a mere impression, but a criticism 
of the French.— The Atheneum. 


Notes. 


AT THE BEGINNING of the week the advertising columns of 
the daily papers contained brief notices of the death on the 23d 
inst. of Miss Elizabeth Balch, daughter of the late Rev. Dr. L. R. 
W. Balch. The lady in question was, we believe, a grand niece 
of the Hon. John Jay, and had madea name for herself as a writer, 
though of her very few publications two appeared anonymously. 
The first of these was a book of a satirical character, called ‘ Mus- 
tard Leaves,’ which came out several years ago. The other, which 
made its appearance only last year, was ‘An Author’s Love,’ a very 
clever work of imagination presenting the supposed replies of the 
‘Unknown’ to Prosper Merimée’s ‘ Lettres & une Inconnue.’ The 
book made a distinct impression. A readable series of illustrated 
articles on English country houses drew some attention to Miss 
Balch in England a year or two ago, where it appeared in the pages 
of The English Illustrated. She died at the Everett House where 
she was staying with her brother. She had returned from abroad 
only about a week or ten days before, and her death was indirectly 
due to an attack of the recently prevalent grip. 


—To-day (Saturday) Walt Whitman is seventy-one. The oc- 
casion is to be celebrated by a dinner, Physically, his condition 
remains unchanged: he is no better than he was six months 
ago, and we have not heard that he is worse, except for a cold 
which he caught while out walking last Saturday. He is nine —_ 
younger than Queen Victoria, to whom he paid tribute in the birth- 
day verses printed in last week’s CRITIC. 


—‘ Mrs. Reynolds and Hamilton,’ an historical novel by George 
Alfred Townsend (‘ Gath’), will be published about June 1 by E. 
F. Bonaventure. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have made arrangements to follow up 
their edition of Julius Wolff's ‘The Saltmaster of Liineburg’ 
(‘Der Siilfmeister’) by the other prose novels of this popular 
writer. The next to be published will be ‘The Robber Count’ 


(‘ Der — ’), which has gone through more than twenty-one 
editions in Germany. 


—In the autumn, Macmillan & Co. will begin publishing in Eng-- 
land, in monthly volumes, a-new edition of the works of Mr. 
Lowell, uniform with their recent edition of those of Mr. Whittier. 

—Information about the proposed purchase and preservation of 
Wordsworth’s cottage at Grasmere may be obtained from a little 
book called ‘ Dove Cottage,’ written by Mr. Stopford Brooke and 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. Subscriptions to the 650/. fund 
may be sent to the same firm. 


—The American Book Co. has bought the right to publish the 
readers and geographies heretofore issued by Harper & Bros. The 
Standard Publishing Co. of St. Louis and D. D. Merrill & Co. of St. 
Paul have both been bought out. 


—Mr. Fletcher Harper, who died on the 22d inst. at his home in 
this city, after several years of invalidism, had been a member of 
the firm of Harper & Bros. for twenty-one years. His father, 
Fletcher Harper, was the youngest of the brothers who founded 
the house. He was born in New York on Oct. 7, 1828. At the 
age of sixteen, with his father’s consent, he shipped to China before 
the mast. On his return he entered Columbia College, leaving it 
at the end of his junior year to go abroad. Coming back to this 
country in a year, he was with Harper & Bros. for a time, and then 
become part owner of the Zzmes. In a year, however, he returned 
to the publishing firm, where, for a time, he had charge of the 
Harper periodicals. He was prominent as a Free Mason (being a 
member of Kane Lodge), and was a member of the Union League 
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Club. Since 1873, he had been President of the Board of Trustees 
of the State Homceopathic Asylum for the Insane, at Middletown. 
His late wife was a a of the Rev. Dr. John P. Durbin, one 
of the best known of Methodist preachers. 

—The Conférence du Livre, which is to be held in Antwerp in 
August, will be attended by distinguished librarians, publishers, 
printers, artists, authors and book-lovers of Europe and America. 


—Mr. Harold Frederic sends this item by cable to the Times :— 
‘ Next [this] week Heinemann will issue, in most dainty and elabor- 
ate form, Mr. Whistler’s new book, which the artist-author assures 
me will simply be “fluttering with butterflies.” Having bagged 
Sheridan Ford’s spurious edition in Antwerp, Paris, and New York, 
Mr. Whistler has wisely seen his way to edit his own writings, and 
the result will be in accord with his well-known delicacy and deft- 
ness, 


—The French Government has finally granted Mr. B. F. Stevens 
of London permission to photograph documents in the national 
archives relating to American colonial history and the Revolution. 


—James Carlyle, who died this month at the age of eighty-five, 
was ten years younger than Thomas, and is said to have resembled 
him in appearance and manner more closely than his other brothers 
did. He was buried in the family lot in the old kirkyard at Eccle- 
fechan, close by Thomas's side. In Dumfriesshire he was widely 
known and possessed of many friends. He was one of the most 
successfu lfarmers in the county. All the Carlyle brothers are 
now dead ; but a sister, Mrs. Janet Carlyle Hanning, still lives, we 
believe, at Hamilton, Ontario. 


—Says the Spectator :—* Were it illustrated, The Atlantic 
Monthly would run hard the most formidable of its rivals, even on 
the other [American] side of the Atlantic. The articles invariably 
attain a high standard of excellence.’ 


—‘I am sorry,’ writes ‘C. C. A.,’ referring to his note of last week, 
‘to be so stupid as to fail to see the difference between prose and 
verse, so far as its inspirational character is concerned. There is 
prose (as an advertisement), and mechanical rhyming ; but litera- 
ture, whether in prose or verse, depends, I take it, upon cudgelling 
one’s brains, and to wait for inspiration in either case is useless, 
A single thought may come as an ‘‘ inspiration,” but not a con- 
nected essay, or a many-stanza-ed poem.’ 


—The clay pipes which Alphonse Daudet smokes originally be- 
longed to Gustave Flaubert. Flaubert and Daudet were fast 
friends years ago, and when the author of ‘Salammb6’ died he left 
his clay pipes as well as other things of more value to Daudet. 


—‘G. W. S.’ cables as follows to the 7rzdune:-— 


Major Pond is in London, arranging for a winter lecture campaign in 
America. His chief prize thus far is Prof. Bryce, the author of ‘ The 
American Commonwealth,’ who beyond doubt can lecture as well as 
write, and has, in fact, lectured for many years at Oxford. He isone of 
the not too numerous lecturers who have something to say and know 
how to say it. Canon Liddon is nibbling at the bait which Prof. Bryce 
has swallowed, and Major Pond thinks he shall land this bigfish. If he 
does, you will hear a man of genius, who is by common consent the first 
living preacher of the English Church. Long debarred from Episcopal 
honors by the Queen’s prejudice against him, Canon Liddon was lately 
offered the Bishopric of St. Albans, but declined it because he is too old. 
He is sixty-three. Age, if anything, may prevent him from going to 
America, which he greatly desires to visit. Mr. Stanley, too, you may 
see, for with him also the enterprising Major Pond is negotiating. His 
market value as a lecturer is just ten times what is was before his last 
African expedition. 


—In an editorial on ‘ The Making of Perfect Books,’ The Amerz- 
can Bookmaker says :— 


Of what profit is it to the owner that his books possess elegance of the 
highest degree attainable, if they are devoid of those other qualities of 
well made books—solidity and elasticity? Unfortunately we have too 
many proofs of the tendency of the age to make things appear attractive 
on the surface, and by presenting a pleasing outward showing to seek to 
palliate flagrant laxness or neglect in other details of work. 


— Edwin Waugh, the son of a shoemaker at Rochdale, born in 
1817, has just died of cancer of the tongue at New Brighton, near 
Liverpool. He had been first a printer's ‘ devil’ and errand-boy in 
his native town ; then a compositor in London and elsewhere ; and 
finally, after filling one or two secretarial offices, had settled down 

. to a career of literature. Of late years his slender means were 
aided by a Civil List pension. His ms, songs, tales, and 
sketches, many of them in the Lancashire dialect, fill ten volumes, 
and have been illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, and other well- 
known artists. Throughout all Lancashire, says 7he Pall Mall, 
the name of Edwin Waugh was a household word. Born of the 
people, he entered into their lives, their pains, and their joys with 

a lively sympathy. His song, ‘Come Whoam to th’ Childer an’ 
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Me,’ one of the most widely popular, first published in 1855, has 
had an immense circulation. 


—A sub-title to Renan’s ‘Future of Science’ runs thus: 
‘ Thoughts in 1848.’ The book, written shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of ’48, was originally intended as a whole, and was announced 
as such in the Liberté de Penser, where the first fragments ap- 
peared. The friends of M. Renan in the office of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and of the Fournal des Débats advised -him to cut 
it in pieces —not to throw such a heavy stone in the pond of litera- 
ture. He kept his manuscript, and doled it out in parts at various 
times. _Now we have the whole of it, says The Evening Post, but 
we are not clearly told how much the original manuscript has been 
odhanged. M. Renan says :— ; 

In my writings destined for people of the world, I have been obliged 
to make many sacrifices to what is called in France taste (/e god@?). Here 
will be found, without any adornment, the little conscientious Breton 
who one day fled alarmed from Saint-Sulpice because he thought he per- 
ceived that a part of what his masters had taught him’ was perhaps not 
wholly true. 

—Mr. Albert Shaw, the writer of ‘Glasgow : A Study in Munic- 
ipal Government,’ in a recent Century, has a timely Fa el in the 
June number on ‘ London Polytechnics and People’s Palaces.’ It 
is accompanied by a frontispiece portrait of Walter Besant, with 
other portraits and illustrations by Joseph Pennell and others. 
Walter Camp, a distinguished expert, has an illustrated paper on 
‘ Track Athletics in America.’ 

—‘ With Fly-Rod and Camera’ is the title of a work by Edward 
A. Samuels of Boston, announced for immediate publication by the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. It contains 150 full page repro- 
ductions of striking photographs, to the collection of which Mr. 
Samuels has devoted the vacations of several years on the pict- 
uresque salmon rivers of Canada. . 

—lIsaac Pitman, the inventor of phonography, says the London 
Literary World, is a hoary-haired man, with a scholarly stoop, and 
still presides over the Phonetic Institute at Bath, where he has re- 
sided uninterruptedly for more than half a century. He is over 
seventy-eight, yet he supervises a correspondence of 30,000 letters, 
a year, besides. editing Zhe Phonetic lavak and compiling the 
numerous books which he annually publishes. The ‘Grand Old 
Phonographer’ is a staunch vegetarian, teetotaller, and non-smoker, 
and is to be found at his desk every morning at six o’clock. 


—Dr. Engel has induced Prof. Huxley to write a short autobiog- 
raphy for his new book ‘From Handel to Halle,’ imported by 
Messrs. Scribner & Welford. A striking feature in the book will 
be the long and interesting history of his own life—his early days, 
his artistic training, pecuniary struggles, and final success—con- 
tributed by Mr. Hubert Herkomer. 

—The appearance of a French edition of the novels of Marion 
Crawford has suggested to the Italian publishers the idea of bring- 
ing out Hawthorne’s stories in the yanguage of Italy. His ‘ House 
of the Seven Gables’ is issued as the first instalment, and is being 
read with much interest. 

—The May festival of the Chicago Congregational Club was 
held on the 2oth ult. at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, former President of Wellesley College, 
and Prof. Rollin D. Salisbury of Beloit College were the guests of 
the Club, and after dinner spoke on different phases of the higher 
education. Mrs. Palmer's address dwelt strongly upon the folly of 
giving millions towards the building of palaces for colleges while 
there was but a pittance with which to conduct them. She gave 
instances of teachers struggling along on starving salaries in mag- 
nificent buildings magnificently equipped. 

—Mr. Lewis G. Janes of Brooklyn writes tothe Z7zmes, in reply to 
a letter from Prof. H. F. Osborn of Princeton, that the sale of Her- 
bert Spencer’s works both here and in England has been much larger 
than Prof. Osborn supposes. He writes :— 

At the request of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Mr. Spencer's English 
publishers, and from a detailed statement furnished by them, I am able 
to state that the total sales of Mr. Spencer’s works in Great Britain up 
to the 18th of April, 1890, have amounted to 104,000 copies, exclusive 
of the ‘ Descriptive Sociology.’ This number includes 33,750 copies of 
the various volumes of ‘ The Synthetic Philosophy,’ 39,500 copies of 
* Education,’ and 20,000 copies of *‘ Man versus the State,’ all of which 
are certainly comprised among Mr, Spencer's ‘best-known works.’ 
Eight thousand copies of his ‘ First Principles’ have been sold by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, instead of 6000 as stated by Prof. Osborn. From 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. I also learn that the total sales of the author- 
ized American editions of Mr. Spencer’s works to date have amounted to 
164,000 copies. If we include the cheap pirated reprints of certain of 
these works that have had a considerable sale in this country, the differ- 
ence would be somewhat greater, but not so great as Prof. Osborn’s 
statement would lead your readers to infer, while the aggregate circula- 
tion of Mr. Spencer's ‘ best-known works’ in both countries much ex- 
ceeds the figures given in Prof. Osborn’s letter. 
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—A Brooklyn reader picks up our Boston correspondent for say- 
ing, in our issue of April 26, that Balzac’s ‘Fame and Sorrow’ (the 
title under which the story appears in English) was originally called 
by the French equivalent of ‘ The House of the Cat-of- Four-Tails,’ 
‘from the large French hostelry bearing this sign.’ The book was 
not out when our correspondent wrote, and he depended upon the 

ublishers for his information. ‘ The House of the Cat Playing Ball’ 
is Balzac’s title. 

—Mr. Wolcott Balestier writes to The Atheneum in behalf of 
the Messrs. Lovell that ‘the obstacle encountered by Mr. Hatton’s 
English publishers,’ in selling ‘By Order of the Czar’ in America, 
‘is merely that properly encountered in the attempt to sell the same 
commodity twice.’ 

—Paul du Chaillu’s ‘Adventures in the Great Forest of Equa- 
torial Africa and the Country of the Dwarfs,’ a condensed and re- 
written edition of his old work, has been received with great favor 
in London. soagnens the world had heard of Stanley (an Ameri- 
can citizen) Du’ Chaillu (a native of America) discovered the dwarf, 
and shot his never-to-be- forgotten gorilla. 

—Subscriptions to the New York Free Circulating Library from 
April 20 to May 26 were as follows:—$200, Moore & Schley. 
$25 each, George Hoadly, James B. Murray, D. W. Armstrong. 
$1oeach, Mrs. Carl Schefer, Charles A. Peabody, Albert Crane. 
W.M. Kingsland. Total,$315. Previously acknowledged, $11,735. 
Grand total, $12,050. 

—The Browning Society of Boston held its last meeting of the 
season on Tuesday, Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman presiding. An at- 
tractive program of readings and songs from Browning was pre- 
sented, in which Mrs. S. G. Davis, Miss Mary H. How, C. F. Cope- 
land, Mrs. Bradbury, H. M. Ticknor and J. F. Bethune took part; 
and interesting remarks were made by Mr. Lloyd Jenkins Jones of 
Chicago. The following sfficers were elected :—President, W. J. 
Rolfe ; Vice-Presidents, Col. T. W. Higginson and E. S. Forman; 
Secretary, R. B. Rand ; Treasurer, M. P. Randall; Librarian, K. 
L. Greene; Executive Committee, Dana Estes, A. K. Robinson, H. 
M. Ticknor, R. C. Pitman and M. L. B. Russell. 


—The Atheneum has this compliment to pay an American 

The paralysis of memory resulting from some deep mental disturbance 
or from some mechanical pressure upon the brain is, however, peculiarly 
suited for the motif of a story of dual existence in a time like our own, 
when matters of a purely scientific kind find literary treatment. Long 
before the appearance of ‘ Called Back,’ our contemporary story-tellers 
had discovered that here at last was something like new ore for imagi- 
native treatment , but from lack of knowledge they handled it with be- 
coming timidity till the appearance of * Hard Cash,’ a story in which one 
shock obliterated the identity of the character and another shock re- 
stored it. Since th:n it has been pretty considerably run upon, but 
almost always with a ‘ plentiful lack’ of originality, until the appearance 
of the clever story of Mr. Harland. Assuming that the author would 
not thank us for divulging his plot, we can only say that nothing more 
startlingly new than the dénotement of ‘Two Women or One?’ could 
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well be conceived, and that the situation is brought about by machinery 
which, striking as it is, would not be called impossible by any reader 
familiar with surgery and medical science, 


The Free Parliament 

[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.) 

QUESTIONS 

1532.—A friend has asked me to ascertain the authership of some 
verses entitled ‘ The Sanctuary.’ of which the following are the first two 
lines. She found them written on an old painting in California, while 
there last year :— 


See where the startled wild fowl screaming rise 
And seek in marshalled flight those golden skies. 


1533.—In the Auckland correspondence at Cambridge, England, ap- 
pear letters from Rev. John Vardill and George Lupton, two American 
tories who provided Mr. Eden with private information. Can any one 
tell where Vardill and Lupton came from? 


* Roxsury, MAss. E E. H. 


ANSWERS 
1530.—‘ The Song of a Heathen’ (Sojourning in Galilee, A. D. 32), 
in ‘ The Celestial Passion,’ by R. W. Gilder. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. F. P. W. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new lications is acknowledged in this column, Further notie 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York. 

Balzac, H. de. Fame and Sorrow. Tr. by K. P. Wormely. $1.50. 


Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Brooks, S.W. English Poetry and Poets. $2 Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Bynner, E.L. The Begum's Daughter. $1.50 Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Century Dictionary, The. Vol. III. G. to Lyverey. $15 Century Co. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. V. $3 Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Church in the British Isles, The. $1.25 .......... s+sseeees E, B. Young & Co. 
Deering, W. The Anglo-Saxon Poets on the Judgment Day.. i 
Eleusis : A Poem...............- Depitepiled> sees cugeeed Chicago: Privately Printed. 
Floyd, I. A. Stolen America. soc Cassell Pub. Co. 
Gilman, W. Social Lepers. sec American News Co. 
Haggard,H.R. Beatrice. soc Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Harland, H. Two Women or One? 75c Cassell Pub. Co. 
Heilprin, L. The Reformed Primer and First Reader. Babyhood Pub. Co. 
Hudson, W.C. Vivier. soc... Cassell Pub. Co. 
 pteny E.S. Reading in Modern Language Study. Sie 
ee gb. ee | errr errr Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Maartens, Maarten. The Sin of Joost Avelingh. soc....... .....F. F. Lovell & Co. 
MacGahan, B. Xenia Repnina. soc............. . . ...George Routledge & Sons. 
Molee, E. Pure Saxon English. 3. aa ...Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Montefiore, A. .M. Stanley. 75... Peres § FS 
Robinson, F. W. “Our Erring Brother. 30C..........0. ssseeeeee F. F. Lovell & Co. 
Shigemi, Shiukichi. A Japanese Boy: By Himself. $1 Henry Holt & Co. 
Stockton, F. R. The Merry Chanter. soc.... .. ..The Century Co. 
White, E.O. Miss Brooks. $1 es easeee .s+sbBoston: Roberts Bros. 
Willoughby, W. F., and de Graffenried, C. Child Labor. 75. F a 
altimore: American Economic Association. 
Wood, H. Beginnings of the Classical Heroic Couplet in ——- : rie 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University. 
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E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 
IF you want back numbers of — Magazine or Re- 

view , 


write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10TH 
Srreet, N.Y, ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. 


HAVE ¥UST PUBLISHED 


$ ’ 
Miss Eaton’s Romance, 
A story of the New- Jersey Shore, by RIcHARD ALLEN. 
In cloth, $1; in blue paper covers, 50 cents. 
is opening pm are a wild storm and peek. out of 
whic! ¢ principal characters emerge. It is a story 
ap and simple, and the reader my inclination to 
down the book until he has read the last page. The 
whole action extends over but a week or ten days. 


The nom de plume, Richard Allen, conceals the iden- 
tity ofa well-known and successfvl author. 


A NEW EDITION: 


A Border Shepherdess, 
By Ameuia E. Barr. 
A cheaper edition is made for summer reading cf this 


book which is by many esteemed the most charming of 
Mrs. Barr’s novels, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
ast. THE STORIES OF THE THREE 
BURGLARS, 
By Frank R. Stockton. Third Edition. 
2p. THE GREAT WAR SYNDICATE, 
By Franx R,. Stccxton. Seccnd Edition, 
3D. MISS MORDECK’S FATHER, 
By Fant Puszy Goocn. Second Edition. 


Each of the above is bound in cloth at $x. Paper, so 
cents. 


4TH. A DAUGHTER OF FIFE, 
By Ameuia E. Barr. In cloth, $1.25. Paper, socents. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 








THE ¥UNE 


vouser ow W1Ge Awake 


s a new volume, and gives the openin 
chapters of HERBERT D. WARD’s great schoo 
serial of life at famous Andover, 

‘THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER, 
and of GEORGIANA WASHINGTON’s delicious 
extravaganza, 

THE QUEST — — WHIPPING- 


Then there is a very funny anagram story (with 
Cash prizes for the solution, to be published 
next month) called 
THE PERPLEXITIES OF A 
CRYMANGLE, 
a delightful budget of short stories, the ‘‘Ama- 
teur Photographer’s” confessions about ‘‘ For- 
bidden Fruit,” and 80 pages of the best illus- 
trated literature for young olks and the family. 
The ‘‘ Men and Things” pages ought to be 
read aloud, of evenings, to the whole family ! 


20 CENTS A NuMBER ; $2.40 A YEAR; 
$1.20 FOR THE HALF-Y£AR VOLUME. 


D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


JOHN PIERCE 
Be Steed Sore Lat ete 
American Editions.” Autographs. Out of the way Books. 








Back numbers of H 
zo cents each. Other 
Send for a catalogue.. A. S. CLARK, 34 
New York City. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcuasep For Caso. CarTaLocuzs IssuED. 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ere a 
at equally low rates, 
: 4 Dark Row. 








Houghton, Muffin & 
Co.’s New Books. 


The Tragic Muse. 


A Novel by Henry James, author of 
“The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 
With covers of a fresh and artistic 
design. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. 

Some of the most competent critics in America 


have pronounced this the strongest and best novel Mr. 
James has yet written. 


John Jay. 
Vol. 23 of American Statesmen. By 
GEORGE PELLEW. 16mo, $1.25. 


Harvard Graduates whom I 
have Known. 
By A. P. Peasopy, D.D., LL.D. r2mo. 
$1.25. 
Heat as a Form of Energy, 


Vol. III. of Riverside Science Series. 
By R. H. TuHurston, of Cornell 
University. Illustrated. 16mo.$1.25. 


Girls and Women. 
Vol. 8in Riverside Library for Young 
People. By E. CHESTER. 75 cents, 
A book of great interest and value for and about 


girls, by one whose experience peculiarly qualifies he: 
to write a useful and sundae book. witha 4 


A Daughter of Eve. 


A Novel by ELten Otney Kirk, 
author of “ The Story of Margaret 
Kent.” Paper, 50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, ome 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
1r East 17th St., New York. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION curious & curFént, 
ON HAND 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YorK,. 
(West of Uniun Square ) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 


Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 West 23D St., NEw York Ciry. 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 


Old Books and Magazines, 

















id ‘ou want back numbers of ony Magazine or Re- 
dee, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10TH 
Srreet, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a ty. 








a5 Excuance Street, Rocusster, N. Y. 
Catalogues mailed on application. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


THE SALT MASTER OF 
. LUNEBURG. 


From the German of Jutius WoLFF. By W. 
HEnry and ELIZABETH R. WINSLOW. I2mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 
PHILIP. 


A Story of the First Century. By Mrs. MAry 
C. Cuter, with an Introduction by the 
Rev. SELAH MERRILL. 12mo, $1.25. 


SISTER SAINT SULPICE. 


From the Spanish of Don ARMANDO PALACIO 
VALDES, author of ‘‘ Maximina,” ‘‘ Marquis 
of Pinalta,” etc. By NATHAN HASKELL 
Doe. 12mo, with portrait of author, $1.50 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By Vicror Duruy, member of the French 
Academy. Abridged and translated from 
the seventeenth French edition, by Mrs. M. 
CaREY, with an introductory notice and a 
continuation to the year 1889, by J. FRANK- 
LIN JAMESON, Ph.D., Professor of History 
in Brown University. With 12 engraved 
colored maps. In one volume. 1I2mo, 
cloth, $2.00. Half calf, $4.00. 


CONVENIENT HOUSES 
AND HOW TO BUILD 
THEM. 


By Louis H. Gisson, Architect. ‘‘ Architec 
and housewife, a journey through the house, 
fifty convenient house plans, practical 
house-building for the owner, business points 
in building, how to pay fora home.” With 
a large variety of plans and photographs of 
interiors and exteriors of ideal homes, vary- 
ing in cost from $1,000 to $10,000. Bound 
in cloth. Square 8vo. $2.50. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUO. 
TATIONS IN PROSE. 


From American and foreign authors, includin 
translations from ancient sources. Edite 
by ANNA L. WARD, compiler of ‘‘ A Dic- 
tionary of Quotations from the Poets.” 
Extremely valuable as a book of reference. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, bevelled boards, $2.00. 
Half calf, $4.00. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUO- 
TATIONS FROM THE 
POETS. 


With index of authors, chronological data and 
concordance index. By ANNA L, WARD. 
Crown, 8vo. Bevelled boards, cloth, $2.00. 
Half calf or half morocco, $4.00. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 EAST 14TH ST., NEW YORK. 


IPH IGEN IA— LEGEND or tue ILIAD — 
Romantic —Dramatic— Classic 
—with other poems; a beautiful book. Sold only by the 
author, Send fifty cents, postal note or stamps. 
A. R. Darrow, 40 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WIND FLOWERS. Publishers, Cuas. H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago. Author, Luella D. Smith, Hudson, N. 
Y. The volume will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 
—$r.00. 
© The Woman's Journal says of these poems—“ They 
are of a sustained and uniform merit, that would have 
given them celebrity in an ageless proiific than our own.” 











DUPRAT & CO., 





Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE, New YorK. 
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A TONIC. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. CLARKE, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


“It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
* Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Hors- 
Sord’s” is printed on the label, All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ovington Brothers, 
RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN Howse, 
Fulton and Clark Sts, 








BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRAR ‘ES, BOOKS,COINS 
Autographs, Consignments Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 


MONUMENTS. 


We arrange original and characteristic de- 
signs for work in granite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subjects a 
specialty. Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
New York. 





59 Carmine Street, - 





MemoriaL Winpows, 


Stramtep Grass AND CuurcH DEcoraTION. 
Dasicns AND Estimates SUBMITTED. 


THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 
333-335 FourTH AVENUE, New YorK. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite, Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church- 
‘THE VICTORIA, ° 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Opposite New Old South ani Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietors. 








D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


The Artof Autieelein. 


LITERARY REMINISCENCES, 
METHODS OF WORK, AND ADVICE 
TO YOUNG BEGINNERS. 


Personally contributed by Leading Authors of 
the Day. 


Compiled and Edited by GEORGE BAINTON. 
12mo, cloth, untrimmed edges, $1.25. 


Among other contributors to this book may be mentioned 


BROOKS, PHILLIPS. HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. 
BROWNING, R. HOLMES, OLIVER W. 
BRYCE, JAMES. HOWELLS, W. D. 
CABLE. GEORGE W. } ATHROP, GEORGE P. 
COLLINS, WILKIE. LOWELL, j. R. 
COLLYER, ROBERT. LYALL, EDNA. 
CRAWFORD, F.M. KOE, E.P. 

HALE, E. E. TWAIN, MARK. 


These are merely a selection from the names of con- 
tributors; there are many others equally well-known 
with the above who relate their experiences. 


HM. 


Town AND CountTRY LIBRARY. 


Joost Avelingh. 


A DUTCH STORY. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


I2mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. 


NOTICES| The Academy says: ‘‘ A book by a man 
who, in addition to mere talent, has in him 
a vein of genuine genius.” 


The Athenaeum says: ‘* Unquestionably 


FROM |, good p’ece of work, with clear delineation, 
accurate pictures of life, and abundance of 
jocal color,” 

THE The Morning Post says: ‘‘ So unmistak- 


ably good as to induce the hope that an ac- 
uaintance with the Dutch literature of 
ction may soon become more general 
ENGLISH |2™02 us.” 

The Figaro says: “If all Dutch stories 
were as interesting and as well written as 
this one, there would be a considerable de- 
mand for them in this country.” 


III. 





PRESS. 


VotuME XIV INTERNATIONAL EDv- 
CATION SERIES, 
Edited by WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Pestalozzi: 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By ROGER DE GUIMPS. 


Authorized translation from the second French 
edition, by J. RUSSELL, B.A., Assistant 
Master in University College, London. With 
an Introductin by Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘*The name of ‘Pestalozzi’ is forever dear 
to the hearts of all men. For he is the first 
teacher to announce convincingly the doctrine 
that all people should be educated—that, in 
fact, education is the one good gift to give to 
all, whether rich or poor. . . .” 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, New York. 





TWILIGHT PARK 


IN THE CATSKILLS. 





Where are you going for the summer, and in 
search of what—heal h, comfort, enjoyment ? 
You can get all these at Twilight Park, stor- 
ing up vigor for the winter’s ordeal—and what 
fun your children will have. 

There is something glorious about moun- 
tains ; Ruskin says they are ‘‘ the beginning 
and the end of all natural scenery ”; Charles. 
Lamb, that devotee of London streets, wrote 
to Coleridge, after a visit to the Lake Region : 
‘*I feel I shall remember your mountains to 
the last day I live. They haunt me perpetu- 
ally” Goethe says sententiously : ‘‘On every 
mountain height is Rest.” 


The Catskills are the nearest mountains to 
New York, and physicians are recommending 
them more and more to their patients. They 
afford the best summer change for seaboard 
residents, 


Twilight Park is not a sanitarium, nor a 
junketing place, nor a mere real-estate specu- 
lation, but an attempt to provide a wholesome 
summer outing for cultivated people at mod- 
erate cost, without housekeeping cares. 

Two seasons have demonstrated that the 
scheme is a rational one. In 1888 there were 
five cottages. This year there will be thirty. 
The first season lasted six weeks, the next 
seven months, During July and August every 
inch of room was occupied. Even through 
September there was a crowd. June and 
October, the loveliest months of the year, 
attracted scores, and during the winter parties 
visited the Park to enjoy the spectacle of the 
frozen falls and the snow-clad summits. 





We are not advertising widely. We can 
afford to wait—but life is short, and even an 
Earthly Paradise must be made known to 
bring the right people—not the very rich nor 
the fashionable, but those who appreciate 
wholesome out-door life, without extravagance. 
We want a half hundred such this year, and 
then the Park will boom itself. 


Besides there is so much to be done to assist 
nature that has done so much. Vistas must 
be opened, tangles cut out to let in sun and 
air, and sites prepared for building. The 
finest portion of. the Park is yet to be developed. 
We haven’t sold all our cream yet. 

Some may say, ‘‘I don’t want to be tied to 
one place.” Others are tired of changing 
every season. But it is easy to share one’s 
cottage with a friend and spend part of the 
season or alternate summers elsewhere. 





We haven’t declared any dividends yet—re- 
ceipts all go into improvements, but what a 
store of health every one took away last fall, 
and how pale and puny the city children looked 
in contrast to those who had revelled in the 
Park. That is where the profit comes. 

‘Among all the fine arts,” says Ruskin, 
“one of the finest is that of painting cheeks 
with health,” and that is an ‘‘ infant industry ” 
at Twilight Park. 


Plans, photographs, etc., at my office. 
CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
Sanitary Engineer and Inspector of Houses, 


119 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





In the last issue of The Art Interchange (on the 
news stands) is a fine maegeee of the i- 
cent view down the Clove from Twilight Park. It is 
worth framing. 
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